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« Brame assat, poco spera, ¢ nulla chiede.”—La Tasss. 


—_— 
(Continued from our last.) 
ea scare 

The subjects of conversation were grave, without ap- 

ing so. Gaiety in conversation is not produced by 
frivolity, but by that justness of expression, which, like 
lightning, suddenly and vividly illuminates every object. 
I felt, as I listened to my father, that there is nothing 
more captivating than the good sense of a man of wit. 

I have particularly described this first visit, in order to 
show you to how great advantage my father appeared in 
the circle of society we met at M. le Maréchal d’Olonne’s 
house. How could I be otherwise than happy in the com- 


- pany of those who paid him a degree of respect and honour, 


equat to that which I felt towards him myself? I re- 
membered the words of my mother,—* Let us not leave 
our own rank ;” and they seemed to me to have no mean- 
ing. There was nothing new or embarrassing to me in the 
society I met at M. le Meréchel d‘Olonne’s house; I even 
felt more at my ease with him, than with M. d'Herbelot. 
The simplicity, and perfect freedom from constraint, in the 
way of living adopted at his house, gave to it, in my esti- 
mation, all the charms of home. Alas! it was about to 
become still more dear to me. 

+ Natalie is still at Fontainebleau (said M. le Maréchal 
G’Olonne to my father ;) I expect her this evening. You 
will find her somewhat grown (added he, snriling.) Do 
you remember the time when you used to say that she 
would possess qualities which would distinguish her from 
all other women, and that she would surpass all others in 


attractions? She was then nine years old.” ** The Duchess’ 


de Nevers has now realized the promise of perfection she 
then gave,” said my father. ‘* Yes (replied the Maré- 
ell) she is exceedingly amiable; but she is unwilling to 
marry again, and this circumstance is a cause of deep 
vegret to me. J have already spoken to you of my last 
disappointment in this respect; I find it impossible to 
evercome her repugnance to enter into a second marriage.” 
My father ssid some words in reply, and we then took 
out leave. **1 approve the line of conduct adopted by 
Madame de Nevers, (said my father) she was married at 
the age. of twelve, and never saw her husband except at 
the eltar. He was, I am told, very undeserving of so ac- 
complished a person. He died during his travels. Sheis 
mow a widow at the age of twenty; beautiful, and at li- 
Werty to marry whom she pleases. She is right not to be 
too precipitate in ber choice of # husband; and to be 
eautious lest she should, a second time, be sacrificed to 
mabition.” J exclaimed against the barbarous custom o 


marrying children. ‘It has been long established (said 
my father) but I was never able to approve it.” 

The following day I saw the Duchess de Nevers for the 
first time. Ah! my dear friend, how shall I describe her 
to you. Had she possessed merely beauty and acccom- 
plishments, I might find expressions worthy of her, but 
it is impossible to give you any idea of the grace and 
sweetness which rendered her irresistible. I felt agitated 
when I beheld her, and I had a presentiment of my fate, 
but I did not hesitate a moment to yield my heart to her. 
The emotions she excited in me, thrilled through my 
whole frame ; yet I felt no wonder at the feelings I expe- 
rienced. An inexpressible sensation of happiness took 
possession of me ; the listlessness and dissatisfaction which 
had so long preyed upon me, were dispelled in an instant ; 
I had found what I was in search of, and my happiness 
was complete. Do not reproach me for my folly and im- 
prudence; I shall not attempt to defend them, but I pay 
the forfeit of my life for having dared to leve her. I do 
not repent the sacrifice ] have made. The sentiment I 
cherish at the bottom of my heart will bea source of grief 
and delight to me till death. Destiny has separated me 
from her; my station in life was inferior to hers, and she 
could not have united her fate with mine without suffer- 
ing degradation ; the breath of censure would have em- 
bittered her days. There yet remains to me this consola- 
tion, that [ loved her, as none else could love her, and I 
shall die for her sake, since life, without her, has no 
charms for me. 

The first day that I passed in her scciety, the forerun- 
ner of many others similar to it, made an impression on 
me which even now is associated with a feeling of indescri- 
bable delight. Her attentions to my father were marked by 
agrace peculiar to herself; she wished to show him that she 
remembered the instructions he had formerly given her ; 
she repeated his grave lessons, and the admirable ehoice of 
her expressions seemed to give novelty to his ideas. My 
father remarked this, and spoke of the charm imparted to 
ideas by beauty of language. ‘ The store of ideas has 
been exhausted, (said he) but the manner of expressing 
them is infinitely various.» Madame de Nevers took a 
part in this conversation. I remember she said that she 
was naturally distrustful, and that she believed the tone 
of voice and countenance of those with whom she con- 
versed to be the only true interpreters of their thoughts 
She looked at me, as she said these words; I felt myself 
blush; she smiled, and perhaps saw in me at that moment 
a proof of the truth of her remark. 

From that time I repeated my visits daily at the Hotel 
‘d’Olonne. My disposition was naturally reserved, but, on 
this occasion, there was no need to dissemble my feelings. 
It never once occurred to my father that I was in danger of 
loving Madame de Nevers, and he had not the least suspi- 
cion that this misfortune could happen to me: he was glad 
to see that I took pleasure in going to M. le Maréchal 
d’Olonne’s, because I had the advantage of meeting there 
the most elegant and refined society in Paris. My father, 





certainly, was deficient neither in wisdom, nor in niceness 
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of observation’; but he had passed the age of passion ; he 
had never had any warmth of imagination, and the re- 
spect he entertained for the established rules of society was 
almost equal to that which he paid to religion, morality, 
and honour. I was aware myself how ridiculous it would 
he in me to appear to have my thoughts occupied by Ma- 
dame de Nevers, and I consequently buried in my heart 
a passion which was every day acquiring new strength. 

Madame de Nevers may be excelled by other women in 
beauty; but I never saw, except in her, the assemblage 
of every endearing and captivating quality. She united 
delicacy of wit with simplicity of heart, and dignity of 
deportment with gentleness of manner. Her incontestible 
superiority above other women excluded their competition, 
and extinguished their envy. It seemed to have been the 
delight of nature to endue her with every charm of mind 
and person. The sound of her voice penetrated me with 
a delight I had never before experienced. Ah! my dear 
friend, how insipid are all the common pleasures of ex- 
istence, when the heart has once been filled by a passion 
like that I have felt! Life, in all its long career, can 
never restore to me the happiness I have lost. 

It was inconsistent with my rank in life to take a con. 
spicuous part in conversation. M. le Maréchal d’Olonne, 
from kindness to my father, sometimes reproached me 
with the silence I generally observed, and I could not 
always resist the temptation I felt to show Madame de 
Nevers that I had a mind capable of appreciating her cha- 
racter. I usually preferred listening to her; I saw re- 
flected from her countenance the impressions I had my- 
self received, and anticipated what she was going to say ; 
yet though I always guessed her thoughts, she was always 
new to me, 

One of the sweetest pleasures which society can give is 
that arising from the certainty of having our thoughts 
thus guessed at. J soon perceived that Madame de Ne- 
vers was aware that I listened to her with pleasure, and 
that I always understood her. She seldom spoke directly 
to me, yet her conversation was almost al:vays addressed 
tome. I saw that she avoided introducing subjects that 
were new to me, or speaking of a world with which I was 
unacquainted ; she made the conversation turn upon lite- 
rary topics; sometimes she spoke of France, Lyons, and 
Auvergne; she led me into descriptions of our mountaing, 
and asked my opinion respecting the truth of those given 
by d’Urfé. J know not why it was always painful to me 
to be noticed by her. 1 was also deeply mortified by the 
marked attention shown me by her young friends. I 
would gladly have received less politeness from them, or 
have had the privilege of showing them more. An in- 
describable uneasiness and embarrassment took possession 
of me, as soon as J saw myself the object of attention. 
I would rather have been suffered to remain silent, and te 
listen to Madame de Nevers, and admire her without in- 
terruption. - 

Among the young men, who were the most aesid 
in their attentions to her, and the most frequent in their 
visits at the Hotel d’Olonne, there were two, whom J par- 
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ticularly observed; the Duke de L——, and the Prince 
d’Enrichemont. ‘The latter was of the house of Béthune, 
and descended from the great Sully ; he possessed an im- 
mense fortune, and stood high in the opinion of the world. 
I knew that M. le Maréchal d'Olonne was desirous that his 
daughter should receive his attentions favourably. There 
was nothing to find fault with in the character of the 
Prince d’Knrichemont, neither was there any thing to 
admire init. Ie never did or said any thing that was 
not strictly conformable to the rules of etiquette and 
propriety. His expressions were always apt, and agreea- 
bly turned; but no involuntary remark ever betrayed in 
him the existence of any other feclings or opinions than 
those implanted by education and the custom of the world. 
His acquired knowledge was, however, exceedingly exten- 
sive, and even embraced subjects apparently beyond the 
reach of his understanding. The Prince d’Enrichemont 
was never mistaken in the judgment which he formed of 
a fine action or of a great crime; but even his admiration 
was artificial. He knew what sentiments it was becoming 
to have upon every occasion, but he never experienced 
them. Those with whom he conversed remained unmoved 
by his zeal, and serious notwithstanding his wit, because 
truth alone has power to reach the heart, which disdains 
to respond to the expression of feelings that do not emanate 
from it. } 

I preferred the character of the Duke de L——, although 
it was full of defects. He was thoughtless, and had a 
quick perception of the ridiculous: his conversation was 
frivolous, and he was often imprudent in his raillery; yet 
the bias of his mind was good, and his countenance was 
the faithful index of the impressions he received ; as he 
was excessively fickle, they were not of long duration, but 
he had sufficient depth of feeling to enable hin to under- 
stand the fvelings of others. 


a season of festivity, and was entirely devoted to pleasure. 
He was always in motion, and was no less anxious to per- 
form his journeys with expedition, than as if he had had 


the most important business on his hands; he always ar- 
rived too late at Paris, though he was never longer than 
fifty minutes in coming from Versailles; he then made 
his appearance, with his watch in his hand, releting some 
ridiculous story, or repeating some absurdity, that made 
every body laugh. The Duke de L——— was generous, 
and fond of magnificence; he set little value on time and 
wioney; and though he was often injudiciously lavish of 
both, I confess that I could not help admiring in him the 
capability of contemning what other men so highly 
prize. ‘There is something fascinating in the intrepidity 
which docs not shrink from encountering difliculties, 
and it is difficult not to believe that the man, who gaily 
endangers his life in a horse-race, and risks his fortune 
in a game of cards, will not be still more ready to sacrifice 
both, on an occasion of importance. I was therefore 
much more pleased with the elegant gaiety of the Duke 
de L—— than with the cold formality of the Prince 
a'Enrichemont. But I had every reason to be satisfied 
with the conduct of both towards myself. The delicacy 
and goodness of M. le Marechal d’Olonne tended much 
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to set me at my ease in the socicty I met at his house. | 
During the first days of my stay there, I almost forgot the 
inferiority of niy station in lite; but I now began to feel 
a painful cousciousness of it, and found it necessary to 
call in the aid of reason, to save myself from the embar- 
rassment and constraint thus produced ; the presence of 
Madame de Nevers was a still better preservative against 
them. 
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piece, near Madame de Nevers’arm chair. ‘* I do not see | vanished; he uttered a deep groan, and expired. I should 


that you have any intimate female friend,” said I to her. | 


‘* I have one, who ‘is very dear to me (she replied) she is 
; lost, with my senses, all recollection of the calamity that 


the sister of the Duke de L——. We have been intimate 
from our childhood ; but I fear we are now separated for 
along time; the Marquis de C——, her husband, isa 
minister of Holland, and she has been at the Hague for 
the last six months.”—** Does she resemble her brother?” 
I inquired.—‘+ Not at all; (replied Madame de Nevers) 
she is no less remarkable for the sedateness of her charac- 
ter, than he is for thoughtlessness. Her absence is a great 
source of regret to me. No one is so necessary to me as 
Madame de C——. I have so long confided in her, that I 
have no longer any dependance on my own reason, and 
now that I am left alone, I am almost incapable of decid- 
ing for myself in any thing.” —* [ should never have sus- 
pected that you had so much indecision in your character,” 
said I.—** Ah! (she replied) it is so easy to conceal one’s 
faults in the world! Every one wears nearly the same 
dress, and we have not time to observe that those we meet 
in the crowd have different faces.”—** I thank Heaven, 
then, (replied J) that I have been brought up like a 
recluse, since I have thus been preserved from finding in 
the world so tiresome a uniformity: I am, on the con- 
trary, astonished to see that no two persons resemble each 
other.”—** That (said she) is because you have leisure to 
observe closely : but how is it possible for people who tra- 
vel from Versailles to Paris in fifty minutes to take any 
other than a superticial view of the objects they meet?” 
—‘* When they behold you, (said I) they ought to pause.” 
—** You are flattering me,” said she.—Ah !"’ (exclaimed 
1) you are well aware that I am not flattering you.” She 
made no answer, and began to converse with some one 
else. J was agitated the whole evening by the recollec- 


He seemed to consider life as | tion of what I had said; I could not help imagining that 
every one had discovered my secret. 


The following day my father felt slightly indisposed ; 
we were engaged to dine at the Hotel d’Olonne, and that 
he might not diprive me of a pleasure I so much valued, 
he made an effort to go out. I never knew him more 
brilliant in conversation, or more completely in possession 
of the powers of his mind, than he was on that day. 
Several strangers, who were present at dinner, expressed 
the warmest admiration of his talents; and I heard them 
remarking to each other, that, in England, a man like 
him would be called to fill the most distinguished offices 
of the state. The conversation was continued to a late 
hour; at length the company separated; my father re- 
mained the last, and M. le Maréchal d’Olonne, on bid- 
ding him good night, made him promise to return the 
next day. Alas! he was not destined to behold another 
day. As he was crossing the hall, he said to me,—** I 
feel ill ;” and, the next moment, fainted away in my arms. 
The servants ran to his assistance; some went to cal] M. 
le Maréchal d’Olonne ; others carried my father into a 
neighbouring apartment. They laid him on a couch, 
and rendered him every assistance. Madame de Nevers 
directed the attentions of those around him with admirable 
presence of mind. Svon afterwards, a surgeon, attached 
to the house of M. le Maréchal d’Olonne, arrived, and, 
perceiving that my father did not recover his senses, 
p:oposed to blood him. We were expecting Tronchin, 
whom Madame de Nevers had sent for. With what 
divine goodness she watched over my father! as she stood 
near his bed, she appeared to me an angel descended 
from heaven: she endeavoured to restore warmth to his 


Tt was easy for me to forget myself, when i thougtit cold hands, by rubbing them in hers. Ah! how could 


of ber, and she was never a moment absceut irou my her touch fail to restore him to life! Alas! all her efforts 


thoughts. 
One day the conversation in the drawing room turned 


were unavailing. My father recovered his senses a few 
moments after being blooded; he then opened his eyes, 


upon the devoted friendstip of Madame de B——, who and fixed his languid looks on me; his countenance wore 
had shut herself up in close attendance on her intimate an expression of the most painful anxiety. M. le Maré- 
friend, Madame d’Anville, whilst she was dangerously chal d'Olonne understood him, and took his hand and 


ill of the small-pox. Every body had praised this acuun, 
aad several other similar instances of friendship in young 


women had been ctod. 


mine. ** My dear friend (said he) tranquillize your fears, 
Edward shall be my son.” My father’s eyes beamed with 


1 was standing by the cuiumey- gratitude, but this fleeting appearance of returning life soon | 


in vain attempt to describe to you the horrors of that 
moment ; J threw myself upon my father’s body, and 


had befallen me. When I recovered, I found myself in 
the drawing-room ; all the objects, by which I was before 
surrounded, had disappeared ; I felt as if awakening from 
a horrible dream, but I saw Madame de Nevers sitting 
weeping by my side. M. le Maréchal d’Olonne said to 
me, ** My dear Edward, you have still a father.” These 
words convinecd me that all was over. Alas! till that 
moment doubt had lingered in my mind. My grief then 
became overwhelming, and my tears flowed incessantly, 
without diminishing the frightful weight of affliction, by 
which I was oppressed. We remsined some time in 
silence. I felt grateful to my friends for not attempting 
to console me. ‘+I have lost my earliest and best friend,” 
at length, exclaimed M. le Maréchal d’Olonne.—** He 
owed his last consolation to you,” I replied.—** Edward, 
(said M. le Maréehal d’Olonne) from this day I supply 
the place of him you have lost; you must remain with 
me; I have ordered my nephew's apartment to be pre- 
pared for you, and I have sent the Abbé Tercier to inform 
M. @’Herbelot of our misfortune. My dear Edward, I 
will not weary you with vulgar condolence; but your 
father was a Christian, and so are you; we shall all be 
united in another world.” Perceiving that I wept, he 
pressed me in his arms. ‘* My dear unhappy child, (said 
he) I wish to console you; but I am myself in need of 
consolation!” We again relapsed into silence ; I wished 
to thank M. le Maréchal d’Olenne, but I could only shed 
tears. In the midst of my grief, an indescribable feeling 
of tranquillity stole over my mind; the tears, which I saw 
Madame de Nevers shed, assuaged the bitterness of my 
affliction, and I reproached myself for being thus involun. 
tarily consoled. 

As soon as I was alone in my room, I threw myself on 
my knees, and offered prayers to Heaven for my father, 
or rather I addressed them to iny father. Alas! he had 
finished his long and virtuous life, and [ was commencing 
my career in the midst of storms. ‘J disregarded his wise 
counsels whilst he was living (said I to myself ;) what 
will become of me now that I am the sole guide and judge 
of my own actions. I concealed from him the follies of 
my heart when he was here to save me from error, and 
to inspire me with wisdom and energy. What shall I 
do in the world without his support, without the respect 
which he commanded, and which was paid to me for his 
sake? By the loss of him I am fallen from the station 
that I held in the world; he has disappeared, and I re- 
main alone, like a branch broken from the tree, and car- 
ried away by the winds.” My tears again began to flow ; 
I recalled the remembrances of my childhood, and wept 
a second time the death of my mother: all griefs are con- 
nected, and that by which we are last afflicted awakens 
all those that have preceded it. Absorbed by my sad 
thoughts, I remained a long time motionless in that sort 
of stupor which succeeds violent emotion; I seemed to 
have lost the faculty of thinking and feeling. At length 
I chanced to raise my eyes, and I perceived a portrait of 
Madame de Nevers. Unworthy son! whilst I was. con- 
templating her image, the remembrance of my father was 
for a moment banished from my mind. What was she 
then to me? By what fatal influence did the mere re- 
membrance of her suffice to suspend in my heart the bit- 
terest of all afflictions? The fault which I have just con- 
fessed to you, my dear friend, will be an eternal subject 
of remorse tome. The grief I felt for the death of my 
father was not sufficiently poignant. I was recalling his 
virtues; my -heart was torn by the remembrance of his 





affection for me ; I was considering the dreadful extent of 
the loss I had sustained, and would gladly have died a 
thousand deaths to recal him to life for a few days; yet, 
when I beheld Madame de Nevers, serenity was restored 





to my mind. , 
(To be continued.] 
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sien and sanners. 


ON TEARS. 
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trat? Discunt lacrymare decenter. 
Quo non ars pene y a 
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Much has been written on the art of smiling; but I 
know not that any one has exercised his ingenuity on that 
of weeping; which, however, in the hands of the skilful, 
is a weapon of equal or superior power. But the art of 
weeping, valuable as it is, has not been deemed worthy of 
the dignity of men, at least in our own age, but has been 
left, by common consent, to the cultivation of children and 
the gentler sex ; though we are told, that, in some coun- 
tries, there are men who practise it as their profession, and 
are in great demand at the obsequies of the great, and are 
remunerated, most likely, in the ratio of their proficiency 
in the capacity of their powers of vociferation. Children 
seem to acquire this art almost by intuition, and exercise 
it with such simplicity and apparent want of design, as to 
make it pass for the offspring of nature; yet they, most 
cunning rogues, know well the fitting time, and the neces- 
sary duration and excess of it. How do they cajole their 
kind-hearted parents to humour all their wayward fancies, 
and to indulge their ever-varying wishes! How do they 
mitigate the severity of punishment, and stay the uplifted 
hand which is ready to chastise them! They havea flood of 
tears ever ready at command to serve for emergencies! 
And it may be almost a question whether they weep so 
much from actual pain, as for the sake of sympathy, and 
the hope of those gratifications which are usually offered for 
their consolation. In after life, bowever, we become 
ashamed of the indulgence of our skill, and count it an ho- 
nour to bear all things with a tearless eye, and exert our 
whole energy to stifle the birth of tears, as if they were 
things that men should blush for. 

The Pharisees of old were great masters of the mysteries 
of this art, arranging their features with infinite grace, 
and drying their eyes with all becoming dignity. 

The disciples of Heraclitus, however, are justly entitled 
to the highest rank, studying it con amore, weeping for 
the very sake of weeping; and, in their passage through 
this vale of tears, extracting from every event some fitting 
pretext for the indulgence of their darling propensity. 
Few, however, of that lugubrious sect remain amongst us, 
as we have learnt that we have eneugh to do, in grieving 
for our own misfortunes, without troubling our heads or 
our eyes with those of others. | 

Yet tears, though they are the indications of weakness, 
are, to woman, the very sinews of strength, and the instru- 
ments of their dominion over us. It has been said that 
the sun is loveliest when it shines amid showers, and that 
beauty is loveliest when it shines through tears. There 
is something so captivating, so full of tender interest, in a 
woman's tears, that his heart must be cold indeed who 
does not own their influence. 

Yet omnipotent as they are, when exercised by the judi- 
eious, they are dangerous weapons in the hands of the un- 
skilful. The time and the circumstance of their employ- 
ment must be well selected, and their intensity and dura- 
tion carefully modified; they admit many shades of variety, 
from the gentle moisture that glitters in the eye, to tne 
‘* big round tear” that trickles down the cheek, and the 
long and passionate flood which rouses the whole frame to 
convulsion. These gradations are not indiscriminately 
adapted to all circumstances, but much reflection ard 
study are requisite for their proper management. They 
must not be exercised on any trivial occasion, ‘‘ ne lachry- 
ma intersit nisi dignus vindice modus,” or they will lose 
their power, and become a matter of indifference, or of 
ridicule and reproach. We love not those mournful Niotes 
whose eyes are the ever-flowing fountain of tears. Tears 
should noc altogether usurp the dominion of smiles; but 
be, like angels’ visits, few and far between. 

The geutle maiden, when she brings her young charms 





into the arena of the world, should be well tutored in the 
management of her smiles and tears, that she may capti- 
vate the hearts of her admirers by a judicious employment 
of them; and I would strongly recommend that there 
should be professors of that art retained in all public 
seminaries for young ladies, to instruct them in that very 
necessary branch of education. 

Fashion has fixed some definite periods for the indul- 
gence of particular tears, before which their non-appear- 
ance would be deemed unfeeling, and beyond which their 
existence would be barbarous. The young heir, when he 
succeeds to the wealth of some rapacious relative, must 
put on the semblance of a few weeks’ sorrow, (it was not 
so easy and expeditious a matter in my day) and apply his 
white and perfumed handkerchief to his eyes, that the 
world may suppose there are tears beneath it. 

The blooming young widow, just released from her irk- 
some attendance on a doating husband, is doomed to some 
months of weeds, and crape, and tears, during which there 
must be no sin of smiling, nor may she listen to the flat- 
tery of a more youthful swain. 

And how well do we see her act her part! her sober so- 
lemn garb, (simplex munditics ) her demure and pensive 
countenance, and the dewy lustre of her soft blue eye, are 
ornaments. more attractive than pearl or ruby. But the 
state of marriage alone affords full scope for the art of 
weeping; by it they mould us to their purposes, and sway 
us as they list. We may be callous to their frowns and indig- 
nations,and unmoved by the blandishments of their tongues; 
but who can resist the silent eloquence of their tears? 
They subdue us by the very appearance of submission. 
The proud philosopher, the haughty tyrant ; nay, even the 
world’s victor, whom the din of hostile armaments, and 
the groans of conquered nations could not move, may be 
conquered and enslaved by a woman's tear! But enough 
of this,—I would not sport with the miseries of humanity, 
nor mock the tear of sorrow. Tears were not made for 
the food of laughter—let us view them in a wiser and 
more sober light. 

Tears are coeval with our birth, the first indication of 
mortal feeling in the new-born infant. Can it be, that 
the young spirit weeps, as it were, in prescience, for the 
ills that await it? or is actual pain, the first perception of 
vitality ? The scientific explorer of the laws of nature 
would seek its explanation in the physical operation of 
some external cause; but to me, it is as a moral feeling— 
an emblem and a shadow of human fate. ‘Tears are a part 
of the penalty to which all flesh is heir to; they are the 
never-ending demonstration of man’s fall from primeval 
innocence, and ef the curse which was denounced against 
original disobedience. 

Tears, however, do not make up the whole sum of 
human life ;—we have our times of pleasure, and seasons 
of smiles; and, if they are never far separated, but quickly 
follow in each others’ steps, the remembrance of our plea- 
sures mitigates the severity of our sorrow, and the contrast of 
our misery augments the intensity of our joy; and if it 
were not so, if the enjoyments of life were unalloyed, we 
should be in danger of being too well satisfied with present 
good, to be anxious about the blessings of futurity. Sor- 
row is necessary to subdue the proud stubbornness of our 
spirits, to remind us of our mortal origin, to wean our 
affections from earthly things, and to teach us the un- 
satisfying nature of all worldly advantages. 

Tears are the means of alleviation, as well as the signs, 
of sorrow ; they relieve the oppression of the overcharged 
heart, and prevent its breaking ; they divert the intensity 
of the agony, which would goad the brain to madness. 
Who has not felt the relief which springs from a long and 
passionate flood of tears, when the strong throbbings of 
the heart are stilled to comparative quiescence, and a sub- 
dued and gentle sorrow succeeds the tumultuous conflict 
of our first sensations ? 

The grief which dissolves itself in tears, does not so 


pray upon the heart, nor eo undermine the fabric of the ' 








constitution, as that deep and silent feeling which pro- 
duces no outward manifestations of its intensity or ex- 
istence. Soft and balmy are the tears of childhood, which 
leave no sting behind ;—they are like the gentle dew upon 
a rose-bud, which a sunny smile disperses. 

Joy, also, has her portion of tears, with which she veils 
the brightness of her power, that she may not destroy the 
heart that she comes to bless. 

The tear of gratitude, which enobles the receiver and 
sanctifies the gift, yet lingers here and there among man- 
kind like the few gentle flowers which blossom on the 
chilling bosom of winter. 

Let us not speak of the tears of rage, and envy, and jea- 
lousy, the evidences of human frailty; let us not pene- 
trate into the mystery of those tears which guilt and shame 
produce; nor of those bitter drops that fall upon the 
tomb, like those which Rachael shed, because ** her children 
were not.” There are tears that wait on virtuous deeds 
and noble sentiments, which disgrace not the eye of man, 
though the cold-hearted may deride them, and the worldly 
mind call them weakness; for if they be a weakness, they 
are a weakness that dignifies, and softens, and ameliorates 
the heart. Yet far distant be that hypocritical affecta- 
tion of sensibility, which yields up the ready tear ‘at mimic 
misery, and the recital of fictitious grief, while the heart is 
cold and immovable at actual sorrow ! 

Hail to thee, sweet tear of pity, which falls ** like the 
dew of Hermon, or that which fell upon the hill of Sion!” 
There is not, in the wide circle of created things, a sight 
more lovely than the tear of pity giittering in the eye of 
beauty. 

But best and holiest of all is that sacred tear which the 
fallen sheds when he turns from the evil of his ways, and 
casts himself and the burden of sins at the feet of his Re- 
deemer; which, like the tear that the angel sheds, when 
it falls upon the record of transgressions, may blot it out 
for ever ! NATHAN. 








** Love me Love my Dog.’ —The meaning of this saying 
is sufficiently obvious: viz. if you love me, you must also 
love those about me. The following extract, although it 
it has litle connexion with the subject, will be found 
curious :— 

*¢ The fuvorite Dogs of the Prince of Orange.—About 
twenty or thirty years ago (says Rede, 1799), the fushion. 
able lap-dog was the Dutch pug; every old Duchess in 
the kingdom had three or four, and these little ugly ani- 
malswere the ladies’ favourites from the accession of William 
the Third to the death of George the Second ; since which 
time the breed seems nearly extinct. ‘They were generally 
decorated with orange ribbons, and in high favour at court. 
King William being very partial to them, his courtiers 
apprehended he had learned the old English proverb, 
* Love me, love my dog.’ The reason of this partiality 
is not generally known, but may be accounted for by the 
following anecdote, related in a very scarce old book, * Sir 
Roger William, his actions of the Low Countries, im- 
printed in the year 1618." The Prince of Orange having 
retired into the camp, Julian Romero with earnest persuu- 
sions procured license of the Duke D’Alva to hazard a 
camisado, or night attack upon the prince. At midnight 
Julian sallied out of the trenches with a thousand armed 
men, mostly pikes, who forced all the guards that they 
found in their way into the place of arms before the 
prince’s tent, and killed two secretaries, the prince him- 
self escaping very narrowly ; for I have often heard him 
say that, as he thought, but for a dog, he had either 
been taken or slain. The attack was made with such 
resolution, that the guards took no alarmuntil their fel- 
lows were running to the place of arms, with their ene- 
mies at their heels; when this dog, hearing a great noise, 
fell to scratching and crying, and awakened him before 
any of his men; and as the prince laid in his arms, with 
a lacquey always holding one of his horses ready bridled, 
yet, at the going out of the tent, with much ado he re. 
covered his horse before the — arrived. Nevertheless, 
one of his equerries was slain, taking horse presently after 
him, as were divers of his servants. The prince, to show 
his gratitude, until his dying day kept one of that dog’s 
race, and so did many of his friends and followers, These 
animals were not remarkable for beauty, being little white 
dogs, with crooked flat noses, called camuses.”—Rede's 
Anecdotes and Biography, 1799. 
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Oh, that blot on the nations! how deep is its stain ! 
How long shall its odious vestige remain ? 

How long shall the heathen, exulting, defy 

To find "mid their darkness one crime's deeper die? 
And the Indian to civilized Europe impart, 

A lesson humanity points to the heart ? 





Voctry. 





CUPID'S MODERN ARTILLERY. 
—————— 
When Cupid first reigned o’er human hearts, 
How did each nymph and each swain adore him! 
Proudly he carried his bow and his darts, 
Sages and heroes all bow'd before him. 


He reigned supreme o’er this lower world, 
The sceptre of boundless power he swayed; 
’Neath Beauty's bright smile was his mandate hurl'd, 
And mighty monarchs their obedience paid. 


But too soon o’er their fickle faith he mourn’d, 
For he found his subjects’ leal were shaken, 
To other idols the inconstants turned,— 
His every shrine was quite forsaken. 


“1"ll alter my tactics,” the young god cried; 
Cupid’s invention was put to the rack; 

For, like skilful general, the urchin tried 
To frame some different mode of attack. 


One morn he was taking his wonted round, 
Grief-struck, o'er loss of empire weeping, 
When, ab, by good fortune, the urchin found 

Plutus alone by the road-side sleeping. 


When could young Love a temptation resist ? 
Quickly he rifled the ».un)berer’s vest; 

'Twere pity, he thous, such moment were miss’d, 
So he pillerea the of his iron chest. 


Quickly he flew too. or lus treasure, 
Yes, twas a tret » well worthy his care, 
And his roguish ey > spurkied with pleasure, 


To gaze on (ae vi (’'ring heap that was there. 


* Ah! (cried the urchin) while T can retain 
This, ! shall reigu with unlimited pow'r ; 

All that I’ve lost, I shal quickly regain ; 
Millions shall kneel at my feet as before. 


“* My bow and darts, which so useful have been, 
Harinless shall here for a while lie at rest ; 
Something more fitting my purpose I ween 
Lies under the lid of this iron chest.” 


A silken purse made an excellent band, 

To which hung that key wherever he went; 
lwstead of his bow he holds in his hand 

A parebment roll marked “‘ schedule of rent.” 


pully accoutred his godship went forth, 
Quickly a host of adorers he found: 
fhe hypocrites found him increased in worth, 
And they gathered his glided shrine around. 
securely he reignesh o’er human hearts, 
More widely now is his empire confess’d ; 
For those who despised his bow and his darts 
Will bow to the key of that iron chest. 
February 16, 1826. M. 
LINES, 
QVOGESTED BY THK WhONGS OF THB APRICAN, 
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Dritannia! arise from thy | rone on the wave, 


here darkly thy white .! its the blue waters lave; 
Spread thy sceptre aroun (ce, bid Tyranny flee, 
Aad exult in an empire which owns but the free. 
Ariee in thy glory, the birt beaming star, 


Which trembling Oppression shall view from afar; 
Let its light shine the herald of Liberty's day, 
TMi the dark night of slavery vanish away, 


When the demon of vengeance is sated with gore, 
And the tomahawk rests, and the warwhoop is o’er, 
To his cabin he leads the loan captive, and cheers 
With the welcome of kindness from sorrow and fears; 
Adopts, as a son, or a brother, the foe, 

Who lately had joy’d in his nation’s o’erthrow. 

|. Ob! how long shall the name of the Christian appear, 
To Afric the herald of Tyranny’s spear ? 


In their very submission ask VENGEANCE OF GOD ? 
Spring ficld, Soho, Liverpool. E. D. 





Correspondence. 





(s& 4 NOTE TO CORRESPONDENTS.] 


FEMALE LIBRARIES. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—I have much pleasure in returning an answer, 
through the medium of your publication, to the sensible 
letter of Marcus, on the advantages that would aris? to 
society from the establishment of Female Libraries. I 
agree with him fully in his view of the bencfits likely to 
result from female cultivation in all those relations of life 
where women act so important a part. He will be happy 
to learn that a library is already established in this town, 
for the purpose of supplying young women with improving 
and amusing books. During the two years since its com- 
mencement, the progress of the institution has answered 
the expectations of its founders; and there are now a hun- 
dred readers on the list, and perhaps 500 volumes col- 
lected, forming a very pleasing and instructive Library for 
young persons in any rank in society. The subscription is 
9d. per quarter, and the Library is open every Monday, 
from twelve till two o'clock, at No. 96, Mount- pleasant. 
T beg leave to inclose a few reports, containing the rules, 
&c. of the institution, one of which I would thank yeu to 
deliver to Marcus, should he cesire more information on 
the subject. 
It gives me pleasure to state, that besides the Library 
in this town, one has been recently established at Not- 
tingham, and has met with great encouragement. 
Yours, &c. z. 








NEW OLYMPIC THEATRE. 
*6 Labor omnia vincit.” 
—_>> 
TO THE EDITOR. 
$1r,—During the short interval of twelve weeks, no 
inconsiderable portion of which were weeks of severe frost, 
and under circumstances altogether more than cage f 
untoward, lias the above stupendous structure been raised, 
triumphantly from the ground. Erected too, be it remem- 
bered, not by a company of wealthy speculators, at a time 
rife with facilities, their plans matured, and themselves 
possessing ample means; but achieved by the unbending 
energy and ceaseless pee of an individual, limited 
in his resources, on the spur of the moment, and during a 
eriod of uuparalleled gencral pecuniary embarrassment. 
naided, and alone, has Mr. Cooxe attained this proud 
pre-eminence. To this high issue have his unwearied ex- 
ertions and indefatigable industry been so skilfully and so 
successfully directed. The object of his ambition once 
selected, he seems to have bounded boldly, on the instant, 
to its possession; for scarcely is the building of his Theatre 
determined on, ere he presses right onward to the accom- 
plishment of the undertaking with no less ardent enthu- 
siasm than patient daring. Obstacles, great as innumera- 





ble, obtruded themselves but to be overcome ; difficulties, 


gress, but ministered rather to a more vigorous excitem 
in the a of his design. Sanguine, resolute, poe 
undismayed, Mr. CooKE has made events yield .to-him 
without yielding, himself, to events. By his * so potent 
art,” a fabric, stable and magnificent, alike creditable to 
him and to the town, has been up-raised from the bosom 
of the earth; and to that which, but yesterday, was 9 
vacant mound of *‘ earthly nothing,” has he given ‘a 
local habitation and a name.” or is he unrequited. 
His name and the new Olympic Theatre are synonymous s 
and with his utmost wish gratified, his every hope realised, 
Mr. CooxE may, with, becoming pride, regard ¢ the edifice 
he bas dedicated to our recreation as a lasting monument 
4 his present renown,—the future magetoun of his 
‘ame. 

Conceiving, as I do, that the opeving of the new Theatre 
Constitutes an important era in our dramatic annals, -I am 


Ani her sons while they groan "neath Oppression’s keen rod | well pleased with the very proper, because correct, notices 


the event has clicited from the Mercury ; more especially. 
inasmuch as the.occurrence was notified in such unusual 
and suspicious brevity by one, in particular, of your coe 
temporaries. There are little envious spirits amongst us, 
who do not choose to acknowledge that we are, at length, 
likely to have a Theatre worthy the second town in the 
kingdom ; but the fact is too glaring to be thus concealed, 
and the comparative qualities of our respective places of 
amusement are now no longer problematical. 

_Though yet tut the shadow of itself, Mr. Cooke's 

Circus betokens as lavish an expenditure of money as of 
labour ; evincing in the interior arrangements and decora- 
tions, great judgment combined with much costliness and 
good taste. Every thing, indeed, is in admirable keeping, 
even to the most trifling minutie in stage properties. 
With an excellently-designed audience-part of very great 
capacity, Mr. Cooke possesses a stage of uncommon mag. 
nitude, and scenic concomitants of extraordinary splen- 
dour. All, in fact, whether of costume, scenery, proper- 
ties, and the accustomed dramatic ef ceteras, is on a scale 
of grandeur and strict propriety hitherto unknown in Li- 
verpoul. In tine, I have no hesitation in saying, that to 
Mr. Cooke belonys the merit of presenting us with drama- 
tic spectacle; and that, in‘ point of elegance and scenic 
efficacy, the new Theatre, when completed, will rank little 
below Covent-garden and Old Drury. 
Mr. Cooke must, nevertheless, permit me to remind 
him, that his task is not yet ended. I would have him 
apply himself sedulously to the speedy improvement of ‘his 
equestrian exhibitions, in particular. Ducrow, who of 
this order is unquestionably chief, and P1eTRo have for 
ever annihilated the old school of ring-performances; and 
it will, therefore, be in vain to ofter us the wonted routine 
of this class of entertainments. Let not, then, Mr. COOKE 
content himself with leaving all competition at im- 
measurable distance, in respect of scenery, costume, evo- 
lutions, music, and the varied and complex machinery 
of dramatic spectacle; but rather endeavour to com- 
plete his trimmph, by the production of something novel 
in the ring, commensurate with his decided superiority on 
the stage. I would suggest, too, a considerable increase 
of light, as well within, as without, the Theatre; and 
though last, not least, tasteful crimson cushions to the 
seats in the dress boxes; which would be also much im. 
proved, and the ease of the audience greatly enhanced by 
a railing similar to that so judiciously attached to the 
seats in the Music-hall. 

Fearful of having already encroached somewhat on your 
space, [ must forezo the pleasure I should otherwise as 
had in a commendatory detail of Mr. CooxE’s corpe 
dramatique ; the members of which, with their other 
merits, claim, in an especial degree, the honourable dis- 
tinction of an enthusiastic devotedness to the service of 
their spirited employer. ac a 
March 6, 1826. 


per -. 


ETIQUETTE. 


TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—Not having observed any answer to an inqury 
which appeared in your pages some time ago, respecting a 
point of etiquette, namely, whether, after a first intro- 
duction between a lady and a gentleman, the first acknow- 
ledgment should be on the part of the lady or gentleman? 
I beg to submit, that in the circles of fashion it would be 
considered highly ungenteel in a gentleman to move toa 
lady after a mere introduction, unlegs sanctioned by her 
doing so first. 

Should the parties between whom the wager is made be 
still dissatisfied, I would recommend them to the West End 
for the decision of their bet.—-Your’s respectfully, 











however intricate or manifold, in vain obstructed his pro- 


Blanchester, March 4, 1826. R DT. 
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Che Philanthropist. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE LIVERPOOL APPRENTICES 
AND MECHANICS’ LIBRARY. 
— a 
[INSERTED BY PARTICULAR DESIRE] 





The establishment of public libraries for the use of the 
working classes of the community is oue of the improvements 
of modern times, the policy of which has given rise to great 





diversity of opinion. Whilst the general diffusion of know- 
ledge is regarded by one party as the only means of effecting 
any real and permanent improvement in the condition of 
mankind, it is denounced by the other as a most mischievous 
machine, titted for the destruction of morality and religion, 
and for the subversion of all the settled relations of society. 
A third party takes a more moderate view; and neither anti- 
cipating the benefits promised by the former, nor fearing the 
dangers apprehended by the latter, considers knowledge a use- 
less, if nota troublesome appendage, to one whose livelihood 
depends on manual labour; and, moreover, affects to feel a 
concern for the inconvenience which the possession of it will 
entail upon him. 

Amidst these conflicting opinions, the people have wisely 
decided the question for themselves, by claiming the matter 
in debate as their natural and indefeasible right. Such, in- 
deed, is the necessary result of the liberal system which has 
so long been pursued in this country with 1espect to the in- 
struction of the poor; and to deprecate the one, and uphold 
the other, betrays the most extraordinary and unaccountable 
inconsistency. Education, in its elementary form, has be- 
come, in the present day, universal; free sehools are every- 
where established, and few are to be found amongst the rising 
generation so ignorant as to be unacquainted with the rudi- 
ments of their own language. 

Thus prepared for the reception of the seed, the soil could 
not fail to bring forth an abundant harvest. The first-fruits 
are already visible in a taste for information beyond merely 
introductory reading; in a spirit of inquiry, extending to sub- 
jects hitherto confined to the learned few; in the decline of 
barbarous and debasing pastimes; and in a zeal for the main- 
tenance of civil rights, so essential to individual happiness 
and national freedom. Is it not to be lamented, that such 
unequivocal advances towards civilization should be contem- 
plated with feelings of jealousy and alarm, and be counter- 
acted by a narrow and antiquated policy! 

“But there are other impediments, though of a less insur- 
mountable nature, to the universal spread of information. 
The leisure hours of an apprentice are few, and his scanty 
wages admit of but little deduction for literary purposes; his 
passion for books will increase or diminish in proportion as 
he may have the means of indulging it; and his relish for 
them, however keen in the first instance, will speedily yield 
to objects of more sensual attraction, should the gratification 
of it call fur greater sacrifices than his situation in life can 
afford. 

It was with a view to meet these difficulties that the Appren- 
tices and Mechanics’ Library was established two years ago. 
The favourable auspices under which it came recommended 
to the countenance and support of the public justified the 
most sanguine expectation of its ultimate success. Nor have 
these expectations been disappointed ; for although the funds, 
during the first year, fell short of what might have been 
looked for from a rich and enlightened community, yet the 
rapid increase in the number of readers, and the ardour they 
displayed in the pursuit of learning, afforded at once a pleas- 
ing evidence of the popular nature and of the utility of the 
institution. 

It was in vain, however, to attempt the management of an 
establishment of this kind upon means so unequal to its me- 
rits and its wants; and, accordingly, one of the first acts of 
the committee of the present year was to endeavour to add to 
the annual subscriptions by personal solicitations. If with 
very moderate exertions the funds were nearly trebled in the 
course of a few weeks, what may not be accomplished by the 
eontinued perseverance on the part of future cominittees? 

But within the last six months 2 source of cevenue has 





sprung up, which promises, and perhaps at no very distant 
period, to supersede the necessity of any other. The readers | 
themselves, finding the choice of books much circumscribed, | 
and the Library wholly deprived of the modern publications | 
for want of money to procure them, came forward sponta- | 
neously, and almost unanimously, with an offer to contribute | 
one half-penny per week each towards the spp yin of the 
deficiency: many, indeed, were anxious to subceribe one | 
penny per week; but this was discouraged on the grounds 
that the former sum was within the reach of all, and if paid 
by the whole, would be sufficient for the purpose intended. | 
The committee received this proposal with no little satisfae- 
tion; they desired no better proof of the advantages of the 
institution, and they felt the importance of creating an in- 
terest in it, independent of the flactuuting and capricious 


favour of the more wealthy. The small sum thus accumu- 
lated has been expended in the purchase of such books as 
were thought to be the best suited to the Library, and the 
most acceptable to the contributors. 

Theseadditions, however, areinsignificant, when compared 
with those for which the establishment is indebted to the 
liberality of private individuals, and of booksellers in this 
town and other places. The donations during the last year 
amount to nearly six hundred and fifty volumes, very few of 
which can be considered as refuse, and many would be no 
discredit toa well chosen library. From the great number 
and variety of books, indeed, which have from time to time 
been presented, and almost unsolicited, the committee felt 
convinced that a plentiful store lay within their grasp, and 
required but a little industry to be made available to the pur- 
poses of the institution.—In furtherance of this object, a few 
of the principal streets were selected, and collections made 
from house to house, through the medium of the librarian. 
The experiment, though partially and very imperfectly 
made, was sufficiently successful to warrant the committee 
in recommending the extention of the measure to other 
parts of the towi in the course of the ensuing year. ‘There 
are few houses, and none containing a library, which might 
not furnish many useful books; such, for instance, as du- 
plicates, old and inferior editions, odd volumes or imper- 
fect sets, and books in worn and tattered bindings, all 
which greatly reduce the value in the eyes of a professed 
collector, but would not be on that account objectionable 
to the mechanic or apprentice. The friends of mental im- 
provement will duly appreciate the motives of the com- 
mittee in adopting this plan, and to them no further expla- 
nation is necessary; while to others, who, from whatever 
cause, are not disposed to promote their design, the committee 
beg to take this opportunity of apologizing for what may be 
deemed an intrusion. 

But these and still greater exertions are required to keep 
pace with the increasing demands upon the establishment. 
The number of readers already exceeds 800, consisting chiefly 
of young men in the latter years of their apprenticeship, 
with a small proportion of mechanics. Lurge as this number 
may appear, the committee are persuaded that it would soon 
be very considerably augmented, could a corresponding num- 
ber of books be supplied and proper convenience affurded for 
thedistribution of them; but the accommodation is very in- 
adequate, and it is recommended to the committee of the 
ensuing year, to. provide an apartment more suitable to the 
present state, and future prospects, of the institution. 

The objections of a political nature which have been op- 
posed to the general cultivation of the mind, have already been 
noticed, and these founded, as they are, upon inveterate pre- 
judices, and supported by arguments, prudently enough re- 
ferred to posterity for confirmation, there is little hope of 
removing. Other objections, however, have been urged to 
the practice of institutions, such as that which is the sub- 
ject of this report. It has been thought, thut a taste for read- 
ing was incompatible with the humble duties of an appren- 
tice; that it encouraged insubordination and insolence to- 
wards the master; and that it was less likely to be directed 
to moral and instructive works, than tu those of an opposite 
tendency. Plausible as these objections may seem to be, the 
committee have the pleasure of knowing that they are en- 
tirely without foundation. ‘The experience of the last year 
does not furnish even a solitary instance of complaint against 
an apprentice for the neglect of his business, nor for imperti- 
nent or disorderly conduct, arising out of his connexion with 
the Library. Nor do the committee depend alone on this 
negative proof, for the masters (some of whom were once 
hostile to their apprentices being recommended to the Li- 
brary) have latterly evinced the utmost readiness not only to 
recommend them, but to become accountable for the loss or 
damage of the books, 

The remaining objection as to the danger to be feared from 
the use of improper books, were it well grounded, would arm 
the adversaries of the system with a formidable weapon of 
attack; but the very reverse is the fact. ‘Che books, pre- 
viously to their being perinitted to circulate, undergo the in- 
spection of the committee; and whether we owe it te the 
good sense of the readers, or to the judicious direetion of the 
librarian, or to both, it is certain that not only is 4 preference 
givea to history, biography, voyages and travels, :.nd the arts, 
but that novels and plays, and books of that class, are compa- 
ratively little esteemed. The Mechanics’ Magazine, aud other 
popular works of natural and experimental philosuphy, are 


| also in great request; and it is an interesting fact, and one 


that needs no comment, that the study of subjects of this 
kind is chiefly pursued by those whose daily occupation attords 
a practical illustration of them. 

The committee, in conclusion, solicit the cordial co-opera- 
tion of their fellow-townsmen, in the firm belief, that of the 
many benevolent institutions raised up by their liberality, 
there is perhaps not one which is calculated to produce the 
Fame important ends with the same limited means, 


! , 
Literature. 
AN ESSAY ON THE STUDY OF LITERATURE 
Written originally in French, 
BY EDWARD GIBBON, JUNIOR, ESQ. 
-_—-e-- 
(Concluded from former Numbers.) 
<<a 
Possessed of Human. 

LXXV. From this period the gods became particu. 
larly interested in human affairs. Nothing passed of which 
they were not the authors. But were they the authors of 
injustice? Weare startled at this conclusion: an heathen, 
however, did not hesitate to admit, and, in fact, could not 
doubt it. His gods often suggested very vicious designs. ‘To 
suggest them it was necessary they should concur, and 
even take pleasure in them. ‘They had not the resource of 
a small quantity of evil admissible into the best of possible 
worlds.(a) ‘The evil they were acccssary to was not only 
permitted but authorized ; besides, these several divinities, 
confined to their respective departments, were quite indits 
ferent as to the general good, with which they had nothing 
todo. Every one acted agreeably to bis own character, 
and inspired only the passions he was supposed to feel. 
The god of war was fierce, blood-thirsty, and brutal; the 
goddess of wisdom prudent and reserved; the queen of 
love an amiable, voluptuous goddess, all charm and ca- 
price; subtlety and low cunning distinguished the god of 
trade; and the cries of the unhappy were supposed to 
please the ear of the inexorable tyrant over the dead, the 
gloomy monarch of the infernal shades. 

These Deities Respecters of Persons. 

LXXVI. A God, the father of mankind, is equally so 
to every individual of the species. He is incapable of love 
or hate. But partial divinities must, coubtless, have 
their favourites. Could it be supposed thev should not 
prefer those who most resembled themseives 2?) Mars could 
not but love the Thracians, of whom war was the only oc- 
cupation ;(0) he could not but love these Scythians, whose 
inost delicious potation was composed of the blood of their 
enemies.(c) The manners of the inhabitants of Cyprus 
and Corinth, where all was luxury, effeminacy, and plea- 
sure, must necessarily engage the goddess of love. It was 
but a grateful return to prefer those people, whose man- 
ners were a kind of disguised humaye to their tutelar divis 
nities. ‘That homage itself was always adapted to their 
character. ‘The human victims that expired on the altar 
of Mars;(d) those thousands of courtezans who devoted 
themselves to the services of the temple of Venus ;(¢) 
those famous women of Babylon, who there made a sacrie 
fice of their modesty,(/) could not but obtain, for their 
respective people, the most distinguished favour of their 
protectors. 





Their Quarrels. 

But as the interests of nations are not less opposite than 
their manners, it became necessary that these gods should 
adopt the quarrels of their worshippers. ** What! shall I 
patiently behold a city that has erected a hundred eo 
tomy divinity fall before the sword of the conqueror! No. 
Rather will] —.” It is thus, that, among the Greeks, a 
war kindled on earth soon lighted up the torch of discord in 
the skies. ‘The siege of Troy put ail heaven into confu- 
sion. The Scamander reflected the rays that darted from 
the Avis of Minerva, was witness of the fatal eflect of 
the arrows taken from the quiver of Apollo, and felt the 
tremendous trident of Neptune shake the foundations of 








(a) See Fontenelle dans l'eloge de M. de Leibnitz. 

(b) Werodot. lib. v. ¢. 4, 5.—Minutius Fal. Octay. ¢ 25, ps 
258.-—Lueian. Phars, lib. i. 

(c) Lactant. lib. i, e, 25. 

(d) Strab. Geog. lib. vill. p. 378. 

fe) Herod, lib, i.e. 190. 

(ij) They were obliged to prostitute themselves, onee in 
their lives, to the first comer, inthe temple of Venus. Vol 
taire, who imposes on them the obligation of doing so oncea 
year, treats itas an idle end ridiculous faile.* Terodotus, 
however, had travelled into these parts; and Mr. Voltaire Is 
tvo well versed in history to be ignorant how tany similar 





triumphs superstition has made over humanity and virtue. 
Winat does he think of an actof futh? But t anticipate bis 
I was, besides, ignorant thac Babylon was then the 
Quimtius Cortins deseribes 
the Habylon’an himselr, 





answer, 
best .overned eity in the world. 
icas whe most beentious, Uercsa 
complains that hb s fellow-citizens, breaking down all the bar. 
riers of modesty, lived like brute beasts; and the schollast 
upon Juvena!l may inform us, that in bis time it was not de 





generated. ‘ 
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the earth. Sometimes, indeed, the irresistible decrees of 
fate re-established peace.(¢) But most generally the se- 
veral deities mutually agreed to abandon cach others’ ene- 
mies ;(h) for, on Olympus, as upon earth, hatred is always 
more powerful than friendship. 

They assumed the human Form. 

LXXVII. A refined homage was little suitable to such 
a kind of deities. ‘The multitude required sensible objects; 
the image of something, to decorate their temples and fix 
their ideas. The choice, to be sure, must be fixed on the 
most amiable. But which isthat 2? The human form will, 
doubtless, be preferred by men. Should a bull have an- 
swered the question he would have probably determined in 
favour of some other.(i) Sculpture now began to improve 
itself in the service of devotion, and the temples were filled 
with the statues of old men and young, women and chil- 
dren, expressive of the different attributes ascribed to their 
leities. 

Were liable to corporcal Pains and Pleasures. 

LXXVIII. Beauty is perhaps only founded on use; 
the human figure being beautiful only because it is so well 
adapted to the functions to which it is destined. The 
figure of the Divinity the same, should be certainly ex- 
pressive of its properties, and even of its defects. Hence 
came that absurd generation of deities, who composed only 
a celestial family, similar to those among mankind : hence 
their feasts of nectar and ambrosia, and the nourishment 
they were supposed to receive from the sacrifices. Hence, 
alao their quiet slumbers,(j) and their afflicting pains.(k) 
The gods, thus become only a race of superior men, used 
often to make visits on earth, inhabit their temples, take 
pleasure in the amusements of mankind, join in the chase, 
mix in the dance, and sometimes grow susceptible of the 
charins of a mortal beauty, and give birth to a race of 
heroes. 

Of general Events. 

LX XIX. In those great events, wherein, from the di- 
versity of actors, whose views, situation, and character, are 
different, there arises an unity of action, or rather of effect ; 
it is perhaps only into general causes we must look for the 
springs of those. 

A mixture of Causes in particular Events. 

LXXX. In more particular events, the process of na- 
ture is very different from that of the philosophers. In 
nature there are few effects so simple as to owe themselves 
to one sole cause ; whereas our philosophers are generall 
attached to one cause, sole and universal. Let us avoid 
this precipice: on the contrary, if an action appears ever 
69 little complicated, let us admit of general causes, not ex- 
cluding either hazard or design. Sytla resigned the sove- 
reignty of Rome. Cesar lost it with his life. Neverthe- 
less, their encroachments on liberty were alike preceded by 
their conquests: before they became the most powerful 
they becamet he most famous among the Romans. 

The Elevation of Augustus, 

Augustus trod nearly in the same steps. A sanguinary 
tyrant,(2) suspected of cowardice (that greatest of all 
crimes in the leader of a party)(m ) he reached the throne, 
and soon made those Republicans forget they had ever 
been free. Indeed, the disposition of those people dimi- 
nishes my surprise. Equally incapable of liberty under 
Sylla as under Augustus, they were ignorant of this truth 
in the time of the former: a civil war and two proscrip- 
tions (more cruel and bloody than that.war itself) had mae 
them, by the time of the latter, that the Republic, sinking 
beneath the weight of its greatness and corruption, could 
pot subsist without a master. Besides, Sylla, one of the 
first of the nobles, fought at the head of those haughty 
Patricians, who, though they put a sword into the hand of 
despotism, to avenge themselves of their enemies, would 
not leave it there with the power of converting it to the 
dgsiruction of themselves. They had conquered with him, 
not for him. ‘The harangue of Lestiesfa) and the con- 
duct of Pompey,(o) make it sufficiently clear, that Sylla 
chose rather to descend from his invidious situation than 
be thrown headlong from it. But Augustus, after the ex- 
ample of Casar,(p) employed only those enterprising ad- 

(g) Mythol, de l’Abbé Bannier, tom. ii. p. 487-—Ovid, Meta- 
morph. lib. Xv. 

(i) Eurip. Uippol. act. v. ver. 1527.—Ovid Metamorph. pas- 
sim. 

(i) Cie. de Nat. Deor. lib. i. ¢. 27, 28. 

(j) Womer Diiad. lib. i. v. 609. 

qh) Ad. iad. lib. v. ver. 335. 

(0 After the taking of Perusa he sacrificed three hundred 
vf the principal citizens upon an altar erected to the divinity 
of his futher. —Sueton. lib. ii. ¢. 15. 

(m) Sueton, lib. ti. e. 16. 

jn) Sallust. Freem. p. 404. Edit. Thysii. 

¢o) Frensheim. Supple m. lib. Ixxxix. ¢. 26 a 33. 

i Tacit. Anna Ub. iv. p. 109.—Sueton. ub infla. 


venturers, Agrippa, Mecenas, and Pollio, whose fortunes, 
attached to his, had been nothing, divided among an aris- 
tocracy of nobles, but were, when united, sufficient to 
crush a new pretender. 

The Causes of it. 

LXXXI. Those fortunate circumstances, of the de- 
bauchery of Anthony, the weakness of Lepidus, and the 
credulity of Cicero, operated in concert with the general 
disposition, in his favour; but it must be confessed, that, 
pron he did not give birth to these circumstances, he 
employed them with great art and policy. The vast va- 
riety of objects that present themselves will not permit 
to display the nature of that refined government; to de- 
scribe the yoke that was borne without being felt, the 
Prince undistinguished from the citizens, or the senate re- 
spected by its master.(q) We will select, however, one 
circumstance. 

Augustus, master of the revenues of the empire and the 
riches of the world, constantly distinguished between his 
own oo patrimony and the treasure of the public; 
by which means he displayed his moderation, in having 
bequeathed,to his heirs effects of less value than the fortunes 
of many of his subjects ;(r) and his love to his country, 
in having given up to the service of the state two entire 
patrimonies; together with an immense sum, arising from 
the legacies of his deceased friends. 

The same Action both Cause and Effect. 

LXXXII. An ordinary degree of penetration is suffi. 
cient to discover when an action is at once both cause and 
effect. In the moral world there are many such; or, ra- 
ther, there are but few which do not, more or less, partake 
of both the one and the other. 

The corruption of all orders of men among the Romans 
was owing to the extent of their empire, and was, itself, 
productive of the greatness of the Republic.(s) 

But it requires an uncommon share of judgment, when 
two things are constantly united, and seem i:timately con- 
nected, to discern that they are neither effect nor cause to 
one another. 

The Sciences do not arise from Luxury. 

LXXXIII. The sciences, it is said, take their rise from 
luxury; an enlightened must be always a vicious people. 
For my part, I cannot be of this opinion. The sciences 
are not the —— of luxury ; but both the one anc the 
other owe their birth to industry. The arts, in their rudest 
state, satisfied the primitive wants of men. In their state 
of perfection they suggest new ones, even from Vitellius’s 
shield of Pallas,(¢) to the philosophical entertainments of 
Cicero. But in proportion as luxury corrupts the man- 
ners, the sciences soften them ; like those prayers in Ho- 
mer, which constantly pursue injustice, to appease the fury 
of that cruel deity. 

‘ Conclusion. 

Thus have I thrown together a few -eflections, which 
appeared to me just and rational, on the utility of 
the Belle Lettres. Happy should I think myself, if, by 
so doing, I should inspire a taste for them in others. I 
should entertain too good an opinion of myself if I did not 
see the imperfections of this Essay; and should have too 
bad a one, if I did not hope, at an age less premature, and 
with a more extensive knowledge, to be able to correct 
them. It may possibly be said, these reflections are just, 
but hackneyed and trite; or that they are new, but para- 
doxical. Where is the author who loves the critics? The 
former imputation, however, will displease me least; the 
advantage of the art being more dear to me than the repu- 
tation of the artist. 





(q) \t is with impatience I expect the continuation of those 
dissertations on this subject, which M. de la Bleterie hath pro- 
mised us. The system of Augustus, so often misunderstood, 
will be laid down with the utmost minuteness. This author 
hath a peculiar delicacy, and an amiable freedom of sentiment. 
He is argumentative without dryness; and expresses himself 
with all the graces of aclear and elegant style. Perhaps, how- 
ever, this Descartes of history reasons a little too much a pri- 
ori; and founds his conclusions less upon authority of parti- 
cular facts than on general induction; but this is the fault 
only of men of great genius. 

(r) Augustus bequeathed to Tiberius and Livia only millies 
quingenties, thirty millions of livres. The augur Lentulus 
died in his reign, worth quarter millies, fourscore millions.— 
Sucton. lib. ii. c. 101.—Seneca de Benefic. lib. ii. 

(s) Montesq. Consid. sur la Grandeur des Romains. 

I distinguish the greatness of the Roman Empire from that 
of the Republic; the one consisted in the number of pro- 
vinces, the other in that of its citizens. 

(U) Vitellius sent his gallies as far as the pillars of Hercules, 
in order to catch the uncommon and delicate fish of which 
this luxurious dish was composed. If we may credit Dr. Ar- 
buthnot, it cost £765,625 sterling.—See Sueton. in Vitellio, c. 





13.—Arbuthnot’s Tables, p. 138. 


She Bouquet. 


I have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 
MONTAIONE. 


MR. MATHEWS'S TRIP TO AMERICA, 





——=——— 

The following outline of Mr. Mathews’s Trip to Ame. 
rica first attracted our attention in the Glasgow Free Press, 
from which we copy it entire. How the editor obtained it 
we know not, as we do not recollect seeing it in any of the 
London or provincial papers; and we have always s 
posed that the ‘author’s copyright prevented the publica. 
tion of his entertainment.—£dit. Kal. 

—< 
ON THE PERFORMANCES OF MR. MATHEWS AT THE 
GLASGOW THEATRE. 


“Laugh when we must, be candid when we can."—Pope, 


The crowded houses which Mr. Mathews has nightly 
drawn, and the festive character of this season of the year, 
will form our excuse for devoting a portion of the p 
usually devoted to more serious subjects, to a short review 
of entertainments which have convulsed so many thou. 
sands with laughter, during three nights of this week, 
We ought, however, to take our stand upon higher 
ground, and say, that the performances of Mr Mathews 
(especially his Trip to America) are national, and involve 
high national considerations,——that the mutual interests of 
Britain and the United States, so successfully advocated, 
in the course of his Trip to America, as well as the pointed 
and powerful satire thrown out against the practice of 
negro slavery by the Americans, are subjects that call for 
serious comment; and acknowledging, as we do, the jus. 
tice of that celebrated character’s remark, who said, he 


thousands of volumes of political controversy,’” we cannot 
forbear considering the theatrical representations of Ma- 
thews to be matters of some importance. 

In other respects, the performances of Mr. Mathews 
rank higher than the general drama. A ventriloquist we 
wonder at and admire, but we find no moral in the merely 
astonishing powers of ventriloquism ;—a buffoon may exe 
ercise our risible muscles and drive away our spleen for 
an hour or two, but there the benefit ceases. rt. Ma. 
thews has been, and can be, when he pleases, both ventri- 
loquist and buffoon, but we are happy to say he has now, 
in a great measure, discarded both. He is a satirist and 
a copyist. He endeavours to 

** Shoot folly as it flies, 
And catch the manners living as they rise,” 
and he does so most successfully. He reads a great moral 
lesson, not upon the peculiarities, but upen the absurdi- 
ties and enormities of mankind. He wages war, not upon 
natural infirmities, but upon artificial follies. He makes 
the auditor both laugh at and loath the likenesses he deli- 
neates. Ridicule is a two-edged sword, and he wields it 
most triumphantly, because he wields it legitimately. 
The feeling of self-abasement that will be generated in 
the heart of every one who feels that any of Mathews’s 
‘*caps”’ fits him, must be more influential than a thousand 
homilies. Our comedian, therefore, is a practical moralist; 
tot he makes the stage what it ought to be, a school of 
ceyorm. 

To be natural is to be graceful, and Mathews enforces 
this maxim in manners, as much as he enforces just prin- 
ciples in morals. The follies and vices of the age come 
alike under his lash ;—he lays about him, and the hollow 
patriot, the saucy officiai, the ignorant magistrate, the 
pompous coxcomb, the pretending fool, the consequential 
quack, and the illiterate dandy, are held up to the jeers 
and the scorn of a laughing world. 

An endeavour to describe Mathews would be altogether 
vain. None can describe him. He is a two-le, cha- 
meleon—he has all the heads of Briareus with all the 
heads of the Hydra; his veins are full of quicksilver, and 
his voice of the varied sounds of the earth. He can be the 
dandy, and ‘‘aJl that sort of thing,” at the same moment 
ot is the grave formalist, and ‘every thing in the 
world.” 

To describe him as particularly as we can, we may say, 
that what he utters is nothing, while his manner of doing 
it is every thing. On looking over in the closet, what we 
had seen on the stage, we could not forbear wondering at 
the slightness of the materials with which he delineated 
pictures that can never be effaced from the memory, yet 








we think there is no harm in such a review :—those who 
have seen Mathews will not be displeased at possessing 


| means of calling him @ second time before them, while 


*¢ would rather have a national song in his favour than 
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those who have not, will wonder how such apparently mere 
drolleries can be made so strikingly effective, as all of the 
former will tell them they were. 

Mathews’s ** Youthful Days” are by no means so amus- 
ing as his ** Trip to America,” although it must be con- 
fessed that he makes many scenes highly comic and cha- 
racteristic. He commences the former by describing his 
birth. 

Mr. Mathews first informs his audience, that he was 
born June 28, 1776. It was about half-past six o’clock, of 
a cloudy morning, as he has since understood, at No. 18, 
in the Strand. His father was what was called a ‘serious 
bookseller ;” in fact, so serious, that he was chosen one of 
the preachers of the sect to which he Belonged; so, of 
course, he was not indebted to his father for any of his 
theatrical propensities. ‘*I have (he — since made 
every possible inquiry of my nurse, as to what sort of child 
J was; and she informed me, that I was a long, lanky, 
scraggy child, very good tempered, with a face that could 
by no means be called regular features; in fact, she said 
she used frequently to — at the oddness of my coun- 
tenance. In that case, I thought the language of O’Keefe 
might with truth be applied to me—(Imitation of Mr. 
Munden)—** Ha, ha, ha! I was born laughing, ha, ha! 
Instead of crying, my mother laughed out ; my daddy 
had liked to have dropped me out of his arms on the floor, 
laughing at me, ha, ha, ha! ‘ What’s the child's name ? 
(says the parson that christened me.)—*‘ Shelty, (says my 

-daddy) ha, ha!’ Then the parson laughed, ha, ha! 
—‘Amen (says the clerk) ha, ha, ha!’ Since that moment 
every body has laughed at me, ha, ha! and I laugh at 
every body, ha, ha!’ At ten years old he was sent to 
school, where he met with ** his deserts,” as Hamlet says, 
for he did ** not escape whipping.” 

He then gives various delineations of the early scenes 
of his life, and gives some powerful portraits of celebrated 
characters then living, in which he is the most happy, we 
think, in Wilkes, Macklin, and Tate Wilkinson.—Cur- 
ran’s splendid speech on Universal Emancipation, in Ha- 
milton Curran’s trial, we cannot help considering a fai- 
lure: it is impossible that it could be otherwise. Vices 
and follies may be successfully imitated, but the enthusi- 
asm of liberty never can. 

We extract the following scenes from his ‘Trip to 
America,” in which he particularly shone. The Negro 
song, ** Opossum up a gum tree,” was, in our opinion, 
the best part of the production. We never saw any thing 
60 faithfully drawn before. It was the poor negro exactly. 
We may, however, remark, that Mathews makes several 
alterations in this song, and instead of singing, 

Opossum up a gum tree, 
Tinkey none can follow, 
He sings, 
Opossum up a gum tree, 
Up he go, up he go, &c. 


Mr. Mathews embarks at Liverpool for America, on 
board the William Thompson, which, by a curious co- 
incidence, is commanded by William Thompson, her 
mate’s name is William Thompson, the owner’s name is 
William Thompson, not one of whom is related to the 
other. After a ludicrous catalogue of the live and dead 
stock forming his fellow-passengers, Mr. Mathews tells us 
they had not been long at sea. before they were hailed by 
a French vessel bound for Havre, when the following cu- 
rious conversation took place through the respective speak- 
ing-trumpets of the two vessels: 

French Captain. ‘*Vat is de nomme of your vaisseau ?”’ 

Mate of the William Thompson. **The William Thomp- 
son.” 

French Captain. ‘* Vat is de nomme of de Capitaine of 
your vaisseau 2” 

Mate. ** William Thompson.” 

French Captain. ** Eh! bien! vat isde nomme of de 
Maitre of your vessel?” 

Mate. ‘* William Thompson.” 

French Captain. ** Sacrébleu! vat is de nomme of de 
Mate of your vaisseau ?” 

Mate. ** William Thompson.” 

French Captain. ** Peste! Have you any of de Made- 
moiselles, de ladies on boaid ?” 

Mate. ** One.” 

French Captain. ‘‘ Vat is her nomme ?” 

Mate. * Mrs. Thompson.” 

French Captain. ** 


iable! by gar you be Thompson 
all over.'" 


* 

Mr. Mathews proceeds to Washington and Philadelphia, 
in one of those floating palaces, the American stenm-boats, 
on board of which he picks up a curious anecdote, which 
he thus relates :—** Among my fellow-passengers I found 





a very dry inquisive Irishman, who was walking up and 
down the ded, looking now at the water and now at the 
smoke, as if anxious to catch an idea, tll he came to 
where some turtle were lying on the deck ; and after look- 
ing at them again and again, with much apparent astonish- 
ment, walking up to me, he exclaimed,—** Arrah! sure 
now, but that’s a very curious odd sort of a oird.”—*' A 
bird ! (said I) It is not a bird.”—** Not a bird! faith, 
then, what may it be, if I may be so bold, Sir ?”—* It is 
a turtle.”"—**A turtle! and is it a turtle?” —** Yes, a tur- 
tle.”—** A turtle, Sir ?”—** Yes, I say it is a turtle.”— 
“*Sure, and I never saw a turtle before. Arrah! it's 
mighty curious: but pray, Sir, (axing your pardon,) is it 
a raal turtle or a mock turtle ?” 
* # * * J * 

Mr. Mathews visits the Niggers’ (or Negroes’) Theatre. 
The black population being, in the national theatres, un- 
der certain restrictions, have, to be quite at their ease, a 
theatre of their own. Here he sees a black tragedian (the 
Kentucky Roscius) perform the character of Hamlet, and 
hears him deliver the soliloquy, ‘*To be, or not to be? dat 
is him question; whether him nobler in de mind to suffer, 
or lift him up arms against one sea of hubble bubble, and 
by opossum (oppose’em) end ’em.”? At the word ‘* opos- 
sum’’ the whole audience burst forth into one general cry 
of **Opossum, opossum, opossum!” On inquiring into 
the cause of this, Mr. Mathews was informed, that ** Opos- 
sum up a gum tree” was the national air, or sort of ** God 
save the King” of the negroes, and that being reminded 
of it by Hamlet’s pronunciation of ** oppose’em,” there 
was no doubt but that they would have it sung. ‘The 
opossum (continued Mr. Mathews’s informant) 1s addicted 
to climbing up the gum tree, thinking no one can follow 
him; but the racoon hides himself in the hollow of the 
tree, and as poor opossum goes up, he pulls him down by 
the tail: and that’s the plot.””. The cries of ** Opossum, 
opossum,” increasing, the sable tragedian comes forward, 
and, addressing the audience, informs them that he will 
sing their favourite melody with him greatest pleasure, 
and accordingly sings it. The following is a translation 
from the original Indian, though not the exact words that 
Mr. Mathews sings :— 

SONG. 

Ain—“ Negro Melody.” 
Opossum up a gum tree, 

Tinkey none can follow: 
Him is quite mistaken, 

Racoon in de hollow. 
Opossum him creep softly, 

Racoon him lay mum, 
Pull him by de long tail, 

Down opossum come. 
Jinkum, jankum, beaugash, 

Twist’em, twine’em, run: 
Oh de poor opossum, 

Oh de sly racoon. 


Opossum up a gum tree, 
Racoon pull him down; 

Tink him got him snugly, 
Oh de poor racoon. 

Racoon in de hollow, 
Nigger down below, 

Pull opossum’s long tail, 
Racoon let him go. 

Jinkum, jankum, beaugash, 
Twist’em, twine’em, run, 

Oh de cunning nigger, 
Oh de poor racoon. 


Opossum up a gum tree, 
Racoon in de hollow; 
No beat cunning nigger, 
Though him cannot follow. 
Nigger him so clever, 
Him so sly and rum; 
Pull him by de long tail, 
Down opossum come. 
Jinkum, jankum, beaugash, 
Twist’em, twine’em, run; 
Oh de poor opossum, 
Oh de sly racoon. 

Finishing his song, this versatile genius retiring up the 
stage, comes strutting down with one arm a-kimbo, and 
the other spouting out in front, just for all the world like 
a black tea-pot, bellowing out, ** Now is de vinter of our 
discontent made de glorious summer by de sun of New 
York.” And ona person in the boxes telling him he 
should play Hamlet, and not Richard the Third, replies, 
‘* Yes, him know dat, but him tought of New York den, 


and could not help talking about it.” 
* e * @ * 





Among other amusing relations, Mr. Mathews goes to 
the Boston Post-oftice. Generally going every morning 
to look after his letters, he invariably meets there a Mon- 
sicur Mallet, a French emigrant, who comes there to in- 
quire after a long-expected letter from his beloved daugh- 
ter at Bourdeaux. ‘* Pray, sare, I beg your pardonne, 
avez vous von lettre pour Monsicur Mallet,’’ (pronounc- 
ing hisname Mallay.) Postman, (looking over the letters) 
* Mallay, no, no letter of that name.” The next day he 
attends again. ** 1am tres sorry to give you de grande 
trouble, sare, but have you von letter for Monsieur Mal- 
lay 2?” Postman, (looking as before) ** no, no letter for 
Mailay.” ‘Thank you, sare, I would not come so oft, 
but it is from my daughter, sare; she is at Bourdeaux 5 
she is my only child. I shall come again to-morrow, 
sare. Good day, good day.” ‘To-morrow, and _to-mor- 
row, and to-morrow come, and bring with them the usual 
inquiry and the usual answer; till the poor Frenchman 
begins to think his beloved daughter really has forgotten 
her doating exiled father: week follows week, as day has 
followed day, still the long-sought, much-wished-for let- 
ter does not arrive, to cheer the unfortunate Frenchman. 
At length, one day, after having, as usual, visited the 
Post-oflice, and with his usual success, he steps, on his 
return, into a coftve-house, where his attention is attracted 
by hearing a gentleman read from the newspaper a list 
of the unclaimed letters: ‘* Bless me, what a number of 
unclaimed letters, Smith, Atkins, Jones, Thompson, 
Muggs, Brown, Mallet,” (pronounces it Mallay.) ** Vat 
name did you say, sare—Mallet ?’’ ** Yes, sir, Mallet.” 
‘1 beg your pardonne, sare; vil you have de bienseance 
to lend me dat papier for von moment?” Seizing the 
paper, the poor Frenchman flew back to the Post-office, 
and knocking authoritatively at the window, exclaims 
boldly, ** You have von lettre for Monsieur Mallet.” 
Postman, (looking as before) ‘* no, no letter for Mallay.”* 
‘How dare you tell de grande big story, sare? You 
beast of a man of post; look at dat papier; see dere.’” 
‘© Why, that’s Mal-/et, that Ictter’s been lying here these 
three months. Why don’t you learn to pronounce your 
name properly, that one mth i understand you ?”? ** Vat 
you mean by dat? (seizing the letter, which he raptur- 
ously kisses, and aftectionatcly presses to his bosom, for- 
getting for a moment the neglect of the post-office keeper, 
then returning to his former indignation) vat do you mean 
by dat, [ say ? to keep my letter all dis time, ven I came 
so oft, and tell you it come from my dear daughter at 
Bourdeaux ; my child I love so much. You are very 
neglect, insolente, ignorant man. I shall complain of 
you to Congress. If I had learn vat de Angliesh call de 
box, I would blow your nose for you!” The postman 
retorted in turn ; his apathy and conduct so provoked the 
poor Frenchman, that in his rage he tears the letter he 
1ad sought so long, and is only aroused to a sense of what 
he has done, by the laughter of the republican, 

* * * e * “ 


Mr. Mathews is present ata grand dinner, given in 
commemoration of the termination of the American war, 
to which General Jackson had been invited, and attends 
solely on condition that he shall be allowed to pass un- 
noticed, and that no speech shall be made to, or desired 
from him, as he was labouring under a peculiar degree of 
mauvaise honte; this is agreed to. Dinner is served up, 
and all passes off very well, till a little grinning French 
man rises, and pays the General a most ridiculous com« 
pliment, by comparing him to Alexander the Great, and 
assuring him, he is able to shoot all the English that ever 
vas, and every body else that vill be; and kill them all to 
death with his own grand sword. He then informs the 
General and the company, that he was intended to be von 
poet laureat, having such great talent for a muse; but 
that when he mounts his pegasus, it runs away with 
him so fast, he never know when to stop: hese observa- 
tions are merely prefatory to delivering an ode of thirty 
verses, in praise of the General, which he has written, 
and begs leave to sing. Of this ode Mr. Mathews favours 
us with a few verses. 


ODE TO GENERAL JACKSON, 
Arr—* Marlbrook.” 


De Angleish led dere paeks on, 

To levy de heavy tux on, 

But, ah, brave General Shackson, 
He drive John Bull away. 

He set Columbia free, 

Then vive la liberte; 

And gallant General Shackson, 

Who laid such heavy twacks on, 

De haughty Angleish backs on, 
Huzza! huzza! huzzal ~ 
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Huzza for General Shackson, 

Who led his lads of vax on, 

De Angleish they were racks on, 

And wish to get away; 

But he surround dem fast, 

And make dem yield at last; 

Then vive brave General Shackson, 

Who led de grand attacks on, 4 
And beat the British Saxon, 

Huzza! huzza! huzza! 

Walking through the streets of New York, Mr. Ma- 
thews is very much surprised at meeting with a farmer he 
had formerly known extremely well, in Hampshire (Eng- 
Jand) one Jolin Houghton, who bad emigrated from com- 
fort and honest labour, in the vain hope of finding afflu- 
ence and independence: after te recognition, Mr. 
Mathews inquires what success he has had in America 5 
the answer is wofully on the other side of encouragement 
to others to follow his example; he is about to sell his 
goods and chattels, and return to England again, having 
spade out an inventory of them, which he sings over for 

at purpose. | 

Soxo—ILLINOIS INVENTORY. 
Original Air. 
RECITATIVE. 
Ob yes, oh yes, al] you who have gold, 
Take notice, that there is about to be sold, 
bome goods and chattels belonging to me, 
Of which this is the inventory. 
AIR. 
A house not water-proof, 
By reason, it’s lost its roof; 
A garden without any plants, 
For they've a)l been eaten up by the ants; 
A kennel without any dogs, 
A sty without any hogs; 
A field with plenty of bogs, 
A wood house without any logs; 
No child, but a very good cradle, 
No borse, but a very good saddle; 
A hen‘without any eggs, 
A table without any legs; 
A pump without any handle, 
Alainp without oi) or candle; 
A barrow without a wheel, 
A flint without a steel; 
And these, if ny purpose don’t fail, 
Will form the first day’s sale. 
RECITATIVE. 
Oh yes, oh yes, fricuds, allow me to say, 
That there will be sold on the following day 
Some excellent lots, that can’t be surpast, 
Not e’en by the rarities sold in the last. 
AIR. 
A knife without a fork, 
A bottle without a cork ; 
A key without a lock, 
A butt without a cock; 
A cow without a bull, 
A bell without a pull; 
A pistol without a trigger, 
A whip but never a nigger; 
A picture without a frame, 
Some woods without any game; 
A box without a cover, 
A maid without a lover; 
(By the way, it should be known, 
That this maid's to be let vlone); 
Acellar, and plenty of bottles, 
But no spirits to cheer your throttles. 
And these, if ny purpose don't fail, 
Will form my last day's sale. 

* Jonathan W. Doubikin coming up at the close of this 
inventory, and seeing a sleigh (sledge) pass by, exclaims, 
There's a sleigh, Uguess.” To which Mr. John Hough- 
tom answers, ** You shouldn't say, *f guess,’ you know.” 
Jonathan.—"* But you say ‘you know,’ J guess.” John.— 
“But if I say * you know,’ you say ‘I guess,’ you know ; 
but I don't say ‘you know,” you know.’ ‘Thus they con- 
found each other with * € guess,” and * you know,” to 
the infinite mirth of our comedian. 

As to Jonathan W. Doubikin, Mr. Mathews gives a 
ludicrous account of the manner in which he bought a 
nigger of his unele, nearly as follows :—** Unele Ben,” 
says J, ** 1 calculate you have a nigger to sell?" ** ¥ es, 
Lhave a nigger, 1 guess. Wall you buy the nigger?” 
**Oh yes, if he's a good nigger, I will, I reckon; but 
thiy isa land of liberty and freedom, and as every man 
bas @right to bey a nyger, what do you want for your 


nigger?” ““Wiy, as you say, Jonathan,” says uncle 
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Ben, *‘this is a land of freedom and independence, and 
as every man has a right to sell his niggers. I want sixty | 
— and twenty-five cents for mine. Will you give | 
ut 

Having gone to such Jength, we have no room for fur- 
ther description; but asa matter of justice, we cannot 
forbear inserting the following letter from Mr. Mathews, 
in reply to an attack made upon him by a person who 
calls himself **d native American,” and affects to consi- 
der Mr. Mathews in the light of a caricaturist : 

** Mr. Editor—W hat I chiefly complain of is, ‘misrepre- 
sentation ;’ and, to quote the ‘native Yankee,” * I attri- 
bute no bad iptention’ to him; but where [ wish to set 
him right, and through him my friends in America, is 
that he ingeniously (perhaps by mistake) mixes up the 
character I represented in Jouathan in England with my 
portraits of American character in my own entertain- 
ments called The Trip to America; and though it may 
be understood here clearly, that they are pertectly distinct, 
yet from the way in which they are jumbled together by 
him, those who read the article in America will believe 
that all * the errors into which I have led’ the English ; 
all the wilful misrepresentations; all the clumsy carica- 
ture, ‘for such proceedings I am charged withal,’ form 
a part of what I must be allowed to call my entertain- 
ment. I do not mean to say that he absolutely asserts it, 
but he has not explicitly distinguished them. Now I beg 
it may be distinctly understood that I hold myself per- 
sonally responsible for all that I uttered, as_an individual 
exhibitor, in the Trip to America; but I am no more 
responsible for the tendency of the character of Jovathan 
W. Doubikin in the farce, or the effects, or the errors it 
may produce, than Mr. Cooke was responsible for the 
sentiments uttered by him in Sir Pertinuy M*Sycophant 
to the Scottish nation, or my friend Liston for his droll 
delineation of Lubin Log to the citizens of London and 
Southwark, With as much propriety might a ‘native’ 
Scotchman have written against the former, charging him 
with having led the English into their errors against his 
countrymen, or a ‘native’ Cockney have taken up the 
cudgels for all the inhabitants of Tooley-street in the Bo- 
rough, for the ridicule brought upon them (and all Eng- 
land) by the latter’s faithtul portrait of a vulgar Cockney. 
J have no doubt there are many of my ever-to-be dreaded 
matter-of-fact people, who say really Liston should not 
insinuate that all the people in London pronounce the v 
for the w, and leave out the / before the vowels.” 

«The Americans laughed at Lubin Log ; am I to infer 
that they took that for a portrait of all Englishmen. 
Cooke’s Sir Pertinax was enthusiastically applauded 
there. They were pleased to approve of my Aorblen, 
and be amused with my ridicule of Cockney slang, Scotch 
and Welsh dialects, and Irish brogues. Are the North 
Americans, or the Yankees ofthe Kast, to be the only 
people in the world that are to be exempt from such re- 
presentations ; must they exclusively be secure from 
*showing up?’ Your correspondent, after pronouncing 
my portraits to be counterfeit, allows that a part of the 
language, a part of the character, and ‘a//’ the tonc— 
*if we look upon the sketch as a sort of individual, not a 
national portrait, are very good and very true.” Why, 
who, in the name of common sense, (excepting your cor- 
respondent) ever even insinuated that Jonathan (for to 
this one character he sticks like a rusty weathercock) was 
a national portrait. I do not inform you, Mr. K., nor 
my accuser, for he knows better, as he says of me, ‘in 
his heart ;? but my friends across the Aulantic, that I 
asserted the contrary in my ozen account of my visit to the 
country. *He knows,’ and he ought to have quoted me 
fair, if he will write from memory, that my explanation 
of areal Yankee, was a counterpart of my own descrip. 
tion. Do I not make Mr. Fennington, whom I have 
contrasted with Jack Topham, as a ‘sensible, gentle- 
manly, well-informed American,’ defeating in argument 
a silly impertinent English coxcomb; set him right when 
he calls all Americans Yankees? DoJ not put in his 
mouth the information that the people of New York and 
Philadelphia, and others more South, theniselves call 
those of the Eastern States Yankees? Do I not * show 
up’? Topham and Bray as wuch more ridiculous person- 
ages than any Americaa in my 7'rip, excepting Doubikin. 

* 1 must relate one little anecdote here to illustrate this 
observation, end to prove how ULlind a person may become 
for want of ear (a defect I suspect my ‘native’ of, from his as- 
sertion that ingu'ry is not the common pronunciation, and 
ruised for born, covtined to ane State.) A lovely elderly fe- 
male, a “native Cockney” said, in my presence, that Liston 
went too far in his pronunciation, in saying Aoax lor oar 
(she meant the reverse); andaddcd that she never heard any 
body speak.so bad as he. A few minutes after she called 





the servant. and said, John, this ash (hash) is cold; take it 
down, und tell the cook to cat (heat) it,nud bring it up again. 
How could th 5 lady be a jucge uf Liston’s porirait? 


I give him a specimen of a real Yankee, and if the ‘na. 
tive’ means to assert that the squirrel story is not gee 
novine, and that the phraseology is not pure and correct, 
I assert il is. 
lieves it to be incorrect, I will back my ear and observa. 
tion of peculiarities of pronunciation against his. But 
here he would insinuate that I make Jonathan Doubikin 
out a *negro-dealer, and a slave-holder, reised in Var- 
mont, born all along shore there, &c. &c. &e.’ I have 
but one short answer to this, Ir 1s FALSE! I did no- 
thing of the kind ; not one of the charges is true. I will 
not retort and say ‘he knows it;’ but he has a bad me- 
mory, or he has not the disposition to do me justice. I 
introduce Jonathan W. Doubikin for the purpose of tel- 
ling the story of the squirrel, which was furnished by 
Americans as an castern story, knowing full well that [ 
intended to make use of itin England. Ido not men- 
tion or hint at the words, slave or negro-dealer, during the 
whole description of his character. 1 never say one syl- 
lable about * Varmont, or all along shore there.’ The 
words are these, * when I lived to Boston.’ 

** * When my uncle Ben lived to Boston, he called on me 
one duy, and he says, says he, Jonathan, says he, for he 
always called me Jonathan, though I was baptised Jona- 
than W., down to Newhaven, I believe.’ Not one other 
syllable, upon my most sacred word of honour, my dear 
Kditor, not one monosyllable, my dear friends in New 
York, Philadelphia, &c., on my oath, is ever uttered about 
his residence or birthplace, either in my own entertain. 
ment, where I only am responsible, or in the farce called 
Jonathan in England, (observe this, I pray, I entreat) 
where I never wiil allow I am responsible. I do not say 
where he was born, but where he was baptised ; he might 
have been born, or raised, (for they do say raised in every 
part of the country which I have visited, be assured Mr. 
Kditor;) he might have been born at Newington-butts, near 
London, and sull christened at Newhaven. In the after- 
piece, the third, or personation act, I introduced a poor 
persecuted run-away vegro, for I took a fancy to the race; 
I could not help thinking with Uncle Toby, a negro has 
a soul, God's image, though carved in ebony. This cha- 
racter I called Agamemnon,—the scene Natchitoches; 
fifty dollars reward are offered for his apprehension by 


Doubikin, who goes on a visit to that place, and says he. 


isin search of his hely (observe this.) He says he pur- 
chased him of Uncle Ben, and when uncle told him he 
had a nigger to sell, and says, *Do you want one ?” Jona- 
than replies, *Oh, yes! tor I have more than the other 
helps can-do.’ Does this prove him a dealer or driver? 
The dealer is his Uncle Ben. * This is the head and front 
of my offending.” Where I was accountable, have I not 
made out my case so far? Now for the farce, the great 
bone of contention, the sore place. Mr. Arnold engaged 
me at the English Opera House as an actor, on’ the most 
liberal terms, such terms that I could not conscientiously 
decline performing any character he wished. I was en- 
gaged for a few nights only. The only new character 
prepared for me was Junathun W. Doulikin, with whom 
my visitors * At Home’ were so amused, that Mr. Peake 
thought he would tell well as the hero of a farce. If I 
had refused to act the part from any such delicate feelings 
as actuate ‘this native,’ Mr. Arnold must have Jost con+ 
siderably by my engagement. I will not enter into what 
scruples I did feel atout #. My first consideration was 
to act justly by my employer, thonghjI had said enough to 
satisfy the most fastidious American in my compliments 
tothem ‘At Home.’ I was informed all those who had 
heard my 7'rip were satistied, and ] was weak enough to 
believe, and hope, that after I had paid my just tributes 
to their good qualities, we niight in the drama be allowed 
to indulge in a little harmle:s laugh at the peculiarities of 
some of the natives, as we have done with those of other 
nations, without offence. I am quite sure none was ever 
contemplated by me. ‘The author constructed a most ine 
genious plot, and applicd to me to furnish him with some 
phraseology, peculiarities of pronunciation, &c. I was at 
a great distance from London, and preferred furnishing 
him with materials ready prepered, to being at the trov- 
ble of copying trom my own memoranda. A vocabulary 
published in America, und a comedy, written by General 
Humphries, ax American ! called The Yankee in Enge 
land, and trom this Mr. Peake copied many of the oddly 
turned phrases and sentences that I had not already ute 
tered in the character. Mr. Peake has given me permise 
sion to make this knowns but I must, in justice to him, 
say, that the whole of the plot, and every sentence in the 
other characters, were from his cwn original mvention; 

+ Willhe have the impudence to tell me they do not say 
“lived to Boston?” Uf the “ native” thinks this disgraceful, 
Tecan inform him that the people inthe West of England 


| have the same peculiarity, 


I say boldly, and without vanity, if he be. | 
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farce I shall 
most ingenious and amusing farce I shall always 
pon it. But whatever offensive matter my ‘native Yan- 
kee’ can discover in this, he must not attribute to us.— 
The onus must remain with General Humphries. Wicked 
man, to caricature your own countrymen in such a 
wretched style and clumsy fashion, and lead the English 
into error! Fie, fie, Humphries! He says, that the 
farce was produced after a year’s consideration, * got up 
and brought forth very deliberately.” Mark how plain a 
tale shall set down this ‘ native.’ I arrived in town one 
day before I commenced my engagement on the 2nd of 
September, the farce was read on the 8rd, and acted in 
four or five days afterwards. So that, instead.of twelve 
months’ thought and preparation, I had not more than 
one week ; and the author did not hit upon the thought 
bove a month before it was acted. 
+s Now, to the minor points, I shall give an unqualified 
ontradiction to several broad assertions, hazarding boldly 
ny perception and close observation against even a ‘native.’ 
e says, ‘the straw hat was never worn in America (I 
dare say) with such a garb as Mr. M. wears it with.’ I 
are swear it has been. I will swear I took a sketch of 
y dress to the minutest point, from a native with whom 
J travelled in a steam-boat from New York to Albany.— 
The seal skin, or fur waistcoat, (I don’t wear either, but 
hat is nothing with my critic) is no more a part of the 
New Englander’s dress,’ &c. Now mark, he-says, ‘the 
polour, fashion, &c. of the dress is true, rery true, for 
pne species of the New England farmer, but are quite 
bsurd for a slavesholder.” Again, and again, I say, he 
ever was a slave-holder, but in the distempered imagina- 
ion of my friend with the bad memory; and how does 
e know he is nut a farmer? I have asserted that he is 
ot. I-have not designated him at all.in my Trip; but I 
eclare solemnly, that whenever I have been asked if the 
ress I wear in Jonathan was common in America, I have 
eplied ‘ Nu ;’ the man from whom [ copied the dress was 
farmer; but the fact is, the Americans in the great 
ities dress so exactly like ourselves, that 1 was puzzled to 
ind any characteristic dress that would be effective for 
he stage; and I knew that when ‘at home,’ so:nething 
ould be expected from me. I have seen many such 
resses even in New York ; but, I grant, they had the 
me effect that a smock frock has in the streets of Lon- 
on. But was it not fair for me to copy such dresses us f 
ally saw worn? Nay, if I had seen but one specimen 
b the country, I contend it was allowabie. (Did my 
ative Yankee ever see a man in blue breeches 1n ‘t'ooley- 
eet?® Perhaps not, but Liston has, I liave authority 
D say.)” 





* A matter-of-fact friend of mine said, Loce, Fun, and Fire, 
adroll faree.—Love, Law, and Physic, you mean, said L— 
es; but really Liston goes too far in Lubin Log. Realiy, I 
ink him indecent.—Indecent! you astonish me. How ? 
here ?—Ob! those blue breeches |! 


sMiscellants. 


Some people, even in very bigh quarters, it is said, 
ve an objection to thirteen at dinner. Dr. Kitchener, 
e other day, happened to be one of a company of that 
mber at Dr. Henderson’s, and on its being remarked 
dd pronounced unlucky, he said—** I admit that it is 
blucky in one case.”—** What case is that?”—** When 
lere is only dinner for twelve,” 
‘* Nothing can daunt the heart of a genuine Irishman,” 
d an Emeratder, the other day, over his glass. “*Why, 
ave seen you yourself run away in a street-row, Den. 
,” rejoined an Englishman, who was present. ‘* Ah, 
,” cried Dennis, ** but it was not out of fear that I did 
"=—** How then ?”—-** Oh! sure, jist to kKape myself out 
harm’s way, that’s all !” 
‘Bon Mot.—A countryman sowing his ground, two smart 
ows riding that way, one of them called to him with 
insolent air, ** Well, honest fellow, ’tis your business 
sow, but we reap the fruit of your labour.” To which 
countryman replied, **”T'is very likely you may, for 
m sowing hiemp.”’ 
Filip—A Brenchman stopping at a tavern, asked for 
ob—** There is no such person here,” said the landlord. 
Tis not any person I want sare; but de beer make 
rm wid the poker.” ** Well,’ answered the landlord, 
hat is flip.” ** Ah! yes sare, you arein de right; [ 
an Phillip.” 
Curious Fan.—A rich, but avaricious lady, was in 
practice of marketini:, and carrying home her pur- 
ses herself for fear of any fraud being committed. 











day she was returning tron her butcher's, when she ; ments in the construction of the masts, yards, sails, and’! 


all, in the public strect, a shoulder of mutton, from 
Her hershxw!, A young man, passing, picked it up, 


| and presenting it to her with a gallant air, said, ** Medam, 
you have dropped your fan.” 

A punster, observing two deputy sheriffs running efter 
an ingenious but destressed author, remarked, that it was 
a new edition of the ** Pursuits of Literature,” unbound, 
but hotpressed. 


The Beauties of Chess. 


+ Ludimus effigiem belli” .......0000. VIDA» 





—_-- 
SOLUTION TO GAME LXxx. 
White. Black. 
1 Castle ......G—5i4 *1 King.........G—5 
2 Knight......F—7 2 King.........H—5 
8 Pawn .....{G—4)4 MATE. 
* If the black king moved to H 6, the white knight would 
checkmate at F 7. 
¢+ The solution to No. 81, was, by mistake, given in 
last week’s paper, instead of the solution to No. 80. The 
above is the solution to No. 80. 
[No. Lxxx11] 
The white to move, and to checkmate.in four moves. 
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dSslack. 


To Benjamin Newmarch, of Cheltenham, and Charles 
Bonner, of Gloucester, for their invention for suspendin 
and securing windows, gates, doors, shutters, blinds, ond 
other apparatus. —18th February.—6 months. 

To Thomas Walter, of Luton, Bedfordshire, for im- 
provements in straw-plats, for making hats, &c.—18th 
February.—6 months. pe 

To Charles Whitlaw, of Bayswater Terrace, Padding- 
ton, for his improvement in administering medicines by 
the agency of steam.—18 February.—6 months. 

To Arnold Buffum (late of Massachusetts, but now of 
Bridge-street, London) for improvements (in part com- 
municated from abroad) in making and dyeing hats.— 
18th February.—6 months. 





METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 


(From the Liverpoot Courier.} 
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Scientific Records. 


a 
LIST OF NEW PATENTS. 


To Robert Rigg, of Bowstead-hill, Cumberland, for a 
new condensing apparatus, to be used with the apparatus 
now in use for making vinegar.—Dated 4th February, 
1826.—6 months to enrol specification. 

To J. C. Gamble, of Liffeybank, in the county of Dub- 
lin, chymist, for his apparatus for the concentration and 
crystallization of aluminous and other saline and crystal- 
lizable solutions, part of which may be applied to the 
purposes of evaporation, distillation, inspissation, and to 
the generation of steam.—7th February.—4 months. 

To William Mayhew, of Uniou-street, Southwark, and 
William White, of Cheapside, for their improvement in 
the manufacture of hats.—7th February.—6 months. 

To Hugh Evans, harbour-master, of Holyhead, for his 
method of rendering vessels, whether sailing or propelled 
by steam, more safe in cases of danger by leakage, &c.— 
7th February.—2 months, 

To Willigem Chapman, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, for his 
improved machinery for loading or unloading of ships.— 
| 7th February.—2 months. 

To Benjamin Cook, of Birmingh brass-founder, 
for improvements in making files.—7th February.—6 
months. 














for impr ts (communicated from abroad) iv the 
| process of extracting from the Peruvian bark quinine and 
, cinchonine, and preparing the various salts to which these 
| Substances may serve as a basis—11:h February.—6 
{| months. 
To John Lane Higgins, of Oxford-street, for improve. 


s, and in the tackle used for navigating the 


| rigging of shi 
ebruary.—6 months. 


same.—1 1th 


To William Warren, of Crown-strect, Finsbury-square, | 


—— 


27 
28 
HOMER TRUTHS AND ITS COUNTERPART. 
TTWo Pleche i. will be published, price Tworrncer, 
TWO PIECES, in Verse, Descriptive of the State of 
the Times, in the years 1811 and 1826, In whieh the 
Condition and Prospects of the Country at large, and of Li- 
verpool in particular, are both humorously and serlously 
treated of. 


WEBBE'S IM PROVED PSALMODY. 

MR. WEBBE desires to announce to the Musie 
Dealers, and his other Friends in Liverpool and else- 
where, whe have occasionally t voured him with their orders 
for his IMPROVED PSALMO})Y, or may have intended to 
do so, that the entire Sale thereof being transferred to the 
hands of Messrs. CLementi and Co, Cheapside, London, they 
will be plensed henceforth to transmit the favour of their 
orders to them, of whom also may be had, Mr. Webbe’s va- 
rious other pub ications, 

EDUCATION. 

SELECT DAY SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES, 
42, BoLp-street, LiverpooL, conducted upen improved 
principles, by Mrs. W. C. DUNCAN and Mrs. P. F. MACCABE 
(late Miss Glover.) 

Terms, instruction in English Grammar, History, Geogra- 
phy, Use of the Globes, useful and ornamental Work, Eight 
Guineas per annum, or Six Guineas for Pupils under Ten 
Years of Age. EXTRAS, 

Music, per quarter £2 2 OjFrench ..........+- 
Greek 1 1 O;Drawing --+-....+- lll 6 
Latin 1 1 O|Daneing..-..---.-- +. 1ll 6 
Italian 2 2 0|Writing & Arithmetic 010 6 

The Proprietors of this Establishment, in soliciting a por- 
tion of public patronage, rest their claim for such solely on 
their long experience in the arduous task of Teaching, and 
trusting to a fair trial of their abilicies for its continuanee, 
they require neither half-yearly nor quarterly notiee previous 
to the removal of a Pupil; and further, feeling, as they onght 
to do, sufficiently honoured by the pasroun of the Public, 
they task not their Patrons by requiring entrance-money. 

rs. DUNCAN and Mrs. MACCABE have been guided by 
other respectable Seminaries in the adoption of their terms, 
which, though being as moderate as others, perhaps more so, 
yet, from the circumstance of Mrs. D. and Mrs, M. being 
competent themselves to instruct in every department of 
their Schoo! without the aid of assistants, they feel that they 
can make a considerable reduction in the charge for Extras. 

The Terms appear, upon the aggregate, to average £77 « 
year, for a single pupil learning the entire course; the Pro- 
prietors purpose, therefore, to charge for such pupils as gre 
to learn the general course, but the moderate sum of £10 per 
quarter, being a reduction of £37 per annum, or £9 5s, per 
quarter; and, in addition to this reduction, they further 
purpose to charge for 4 pupils from one fam'ly learning the 
entire course, or particular portions of it, but as for three; 
3 and 2 pupils from one family, in the same proportion, 

The Proprietors further beg leave to stute, that as avre- 
spectable connexion is more their object than a number of 
pupils, they must necessarily be seleet; and that to remeve 
any impression of impropriety relative to a Ladies’ and Gen. 
tlemen’s School being conducted in the snme house, they 
think t expedient to announce that both the Establishments 
! are as separate as if conducted in different houses, each of 
| them having entrances from different streets, &c. And that 
|; as regular Quarterly Entrances appear to be the established 
rule of School#, many Parents might be deterred from send- 
| ing their Children in the middie or near the terminati » of 
| a Quarter, under the idea that they would be chargea or 
| the whole Quarter, they think it necessary to state, that 

Pupils are or will be charged only for such « portion of the 
| Quarter as they may have been in actual attendance previous 
| to Quart: r Day. ‘ 
| Ladies desirous of being instructed in Music only, will be 

attended to on the Afternoons of Wednesday and Saturday. 
Terms, Two Pounds per Quarter. 

a*» As Entrance Money is not required in any instance, ft 
~ hoped there will be no objection to pay Quarterly ip 

vauce, 
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JAMAIS UNE JEUNE BERGERE. 
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THE WORDS AND ORIGINAL MELODY, INEDITED, 
: BY J. J. ROUSSEAU. 


oe led! | 


if ARRANGED POR TWO VOICES (AD LIBITUM) WITH AN ACCOMPANIMENT FOR THE PIANO-FORTE, 
j 


BY E. DEVIN, 


@ Lael | 


PROFESSOR OF SINGING AND THE SPANISH GUITAR, LIVERPOOL. 
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Un mal affreux® pour une belle, 
Un jour la prend; (bis) 

Je m’écriai,—** Dieu sauvez celle 
Que j'aime tant: 

Qu’elle vive, (bis ) laide et fidelle, 
Je suis content.’’ (bis) 
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GERMAN LITERATURE. 
—> 
[From ‘‘A Tour through Germany, in 1824.”] 





(Concluded — our last.) 


A band of these young me men, thus assembled in the 
ening, presents as strange a contrast as can well be 
agined to all correct ideas, not only of studious aca- 
lemical tranquillity, but even of respectable conduct; 
t, in refraining from the nightly observances, they would 
ink themselves guilty of a less pardonable dereliction of 
eir academic character, and a more direct treason against 
e independence of Germany, than if they subscribed to 
e Austrian Observer, or never attended for a single hour 
e lectures for which they paid. Step into the public 
m of that inn, on the opposite side of the market-place, 
r it is the most respectable in the town; on opening the 
>» you must use your ears, not your eyes, for nothing 














3. 
Aprés un an de mariage, 
Instant trop court, (bis) 
Elle allait me donner un gage 
De notre amour ; (bis) 
Mais la Parque (bis ) triste et sauvage, 
Trancha ses jours! (bis ) 





* The small-pox. 
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4. 
Cette belle et tendre bergére, 
Préte a mourir, (bis) 
Me dit,—** Fermes-moi la paupiére— 
Prends ce soupir—(bis ) 
Gardes de ma flamme sincére 
Le souvenir.” (bis ) 











jis yet visible except a dense mass of smoke, occupying 
| space, concealing every thing in it and beyond it, illumi- 
nated with a dusky light you know not, and sending forth 
from its bowels all the varied sounds of mirth and revelry. 
As the eye gradually accustoms itself to the atmosphere, 
human visages are seen dimly dawning through the lurid 
cloud ; then pewter jugs begin to glimmer faintly in their 
neighbourhood ; and as the smoke from the phial gradually 
shaped itself into the friendly Asmodeus, the man and his 
jug slowly assume a defined and corporeal form. You 
can now totter along between the two long tables which 
have sprung up, as if by enchantment; by the time you 
have reached the huge stove at the farther end, you have 
before you the Paradise of a German Burschen, destitute 
only of its Houris: every man with his bonnet on his 
head, a pot of beer in his hand, a pipe or segar in his 
mouth, and a song upon his lips, never doubting but that 
he and his companions are training themselves to be the 
regenerators of Kurope; that they are the true representa- 
tives of the manliness and independence of the German 
character, and the only models of a free, generous, and 





high. minded ili They lay ett hands upon their 
jugs, and vow the liberation of Germany; they stop a 
second pipe, or light a second segar, and swear that the 
Holy Alliance is an unclean thing. 

The songs of these studious revellers often bear a par- 
ticular ehuracter. They are, indeed, mostly convivial ; 
but many of them contain a peculiar train of feeling, 
springing from their own peculiar modes of thinking, hazy 
aspirations after patriotism and liberty, of neither of which 
they have any idea, except that every devout Bursche is 
bound to adore them, and mystical allusions to some un- 
known chivalry that dwells in a fencing bout, or in the 
cabalistical ceremony with which the tournament con- 
cludes, of running the weapon through a hat. Out of a 
University town these effusions would be utterly insipid, 
just as so many of the native Venetian canzonette lose all 
their meaning, when sung any where but in Venice, or 
by any other than a Venetian. Thus their innumerable 
hymns to the rapier, or on the moral, intellectual, and 
political effects of climbing up poles, and tossing the bar, 
would be unintelligible to all who do not know their way 
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of thinking, and’ must appear ridiculous to every one who 
cannot enter into their belief that these chivalrous exercises 
Constitute the essence of manly honour; but they them- 
selves chaunt these tournament songs (Tournier heder) 
with an enthusiastic solemnity which, to # third party, is 
ierisistibly Itdierous. The period when they took arms 
against France was as fertile in songs as in deeds of valour. 
Many of the former are excellent in their way, though 
there was scarcely a professional poet in their band, except 
young Kérner. These, with the more deep and intense 
strains of Arndt, will always be favourites, because they 
were the production of times, and of a public feeling 
unique in the history of Germany. Where no reference is 
made to féncing, tournaments, or warlike recollections, 
there is, nevertheless, the distinct impress of Burschen 
feelings. 

The following may be taken as a satisfactory example 
of the ordinary genius of University miastrelsy ; it is, by 
way of eminence, the Hymn or Burschen Song of Jena. 
Jt contains ail the texts which furnish materials for the 
amplifications of college rhymsters, and shows better than 
a tedious description how they view the world: 

Pledge round, brothers; Jena for ever! huzza! 

The resvlve to be free is abroad in the jand; 

"Phe Philiytine* burns to be joined with our band, 

For the Burschen are free. 

Pledge round, then, our country for ever! huzza! 

While you stand like your futhers, as pure and as true; 

Forget not the debt to posterity due, 

For the Burschen are free. 

Pledge round to our Prince, then, ye Burschen; huzza! 

He swore our old honours and rights to maintain; 

And we vow him our love, while a drop's in a vein, 

For the Burschen are free. 

Pledge round to the love of fair woman; huzza! 

If there be who the feeling of woman offends, 

Kor him is no plaee among freemen or friends; 

But the Burschen are free. 

Pledge round to the stout soul of man, too, huzza! 

Love, singing, and wine are the proofs of his might; 

And who knows not all three is a pitiful wight; 

But the Burschen are free. 

Modge round to the free word of freemen! huzza! 

Who knowe what the truth is, yet trembles to brave 

‘The might that would crush it, is a cowardly slave; 

. But the Burschen are free. 

Pledge round, then, each bold deed for ever; huzza! 

Who tremblingly ponders how daring may end; 

Will crouch like a minion, when power bids him bend; 

But the Burschen are free. 
Pledge round, then, the Burchen for ever; huzza! 
"Till the world gves in rags, when the last day comes O/er us, 
Let each Bursehe stand faithful, and join in our chorus, 
The Burschen are free. 
If they ever give vent in song to the democratic and san- 
guinary resolves which are averred to render them 80 danger. 
us, it must be in their more secret conclaves; for in the 
strains which enliven theirordinary potations, there isnothing 
more definite than in the above prosaic effusion. There 
are many vague declamations about freedom and country, 
but no allusions to particular persons, particular govern- 
ments, or particular plans. The only change of govern- 
ment I ever knew proposed in their cantilines, is one to 
which despotism itself could not object. 
Let times to come come as they may, 
And empires rise and fall; 
Lat fortune rule as fortune will, 
And wheel upon her ball; 
High upon Bacchus’ lordly brow 
Our diadem shall shine, 
And Joy, we'll crown her for his queen, 
Their capital the Rhine. 
In Heidelberg’s huge tun shall sit 
The council of our state, 
And on our own Johanhisberg 
The senate shall debate. 
Amid the vines of Burgundy 
Our Cabinet shal reign; . 
Our Lords aud faithful Commons House. 
Amembie in Champagne. 


© That is, the people. 





Only the Cabinet of Constantinople could set itself, with 
any good grace, against such a reform. _It is amusing to 
listen to the pompousness with which these young men 


speak of their ** academical liberty,” when it is known}. 


that it means precisely nothing. To judge from the lofty 
periods in which they declaim about the blessings-it has 
showered on the country, and the sacred obligations by 
which they are bound to maintain it, we would conclude 
that it invests them with no ordinary franchises, while, in 
truth, it gives them nothing that any other man would 
wish to have. To be dressed, and to look like no other 
person ; to let his beard grow, where every good Christian 
shaves ; to let his tangled locks crawl down upon his shoul- 
ders, where every well-bred man wears his hair short; to 
clatter along the streets in monstrous jack-boots loaded 
with spurs, which, from their weight and size, have ac- 
quired the descriptive appellation of pound-spurs; to rub 
the elbow of his coat against the wall till he has madea 
hole in it,® where ordinary people think it more respectable 
to wear a coat without holes; to stroll through the streets 
singing, when all decent citizens are in bed; to join his 
pot companions nightly in the alehouse, and besot himself 
with beer and tobacco; these, and things like these, are 
the ingredients in the boasted academical freedom of a 
German student. In every thing connected with the 
University, he has neither voice nor influence ; in this re- 
spect a boy of the Greek or Latin class at Glasgow, when 
he gives his vote for the Rector Magnificus, is entitled to 
look down with contempt on the brawling braggers of 
Géttingen or Jena. These modes of liberty the Bursche 
enjoys in common with every silly or clownish fellow in 
the country, for they consist merely in being singular, 
ridiculous, and ill-bred, where other people, who have the 
same right, choose to act otherwise. 

It is itself, however, no slight peculiarity, that all these 
peculiarities do not last longer than three years. When 
the student has finished his curriculum, and leaves the 
University, he is himself numbered among the Philistines ; 
the prejudices, the fooleries, and hot-headed forwardness 
of the Bursche depart from him, as if he were waking 
from a dream ; he returns to the ordinary modes of think- 
ing and acting in the world; he prebably never wields a 
rapier again, or quarrels with a mortal, till his dying day ; 
he falls into his own place in the bustling competition of 
society, and leads a peaceful industrious life as his fathers 
did before him. His political chimeras, too, like all the 
rest of his oddities, are much less connected with principle 
than his turbulence would seem to imply; they are modes 
of speech, which, like the shapeless. coats, and daily 
fencing-matches, it has become the fashion of the place to 
adopt, rather than from any conviction of their utility. 
The Burschen peculiarities are taken up because they be- 
long to the sort of life to which the person is for a time 
consigned ; but they do not adhere to the man, or become 
abiding parts of his character; once beyond the walls of 
the town, and they fall from him with the long hair. Were 
it otherwise, the consequences would already have been 
yisible, Did these young men carry out into the world 
the same yague and heuted ideas, and the same dangerous 
readiness to act upon them, which are reckoned part of 
their duties at college, it might furnish good grounds for 
the political precautions of alarmed governments, but it 
would likewise render them unavailing, for the great 
mass‘of the people would speedily be leavened. These are 
the very men who, in many cases, form the army, who 
instruet the people, who occupy all the lower, and nota 
& few of the higher departments in the provincial govern- 
ments. There does not seem much more reasgn to fear 
that'a swaggering and unruly German. Bursche will bee 
come a quarrelsome and riotous German citizen, than 
there would be to apprehend that a boy of Eton would 
grow up to be a radical leader in Parliament, because at 
school he had borne a share in a barring out. 





© This actually occurred in Jena; it was rencwning ; it was 





something to be stared at. 
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(From The World ef Fashion and Continental Feuilletons,) 


_ Two elegant carriage pelisses form the principal novel, 
ties of the present month. One forms in itself the mog 
charming shade. imaginable, being the fine. gray blue of 
the lavender blessom, shot with black. It is lined with 
white sarsnet, and made with a collar stiffened, and stand. | 
ing particularly up, then turning back with Vandyke 
points. The cuffs are finished in the same manner, ani 
the pelisse itself is simply ornamented with one very full 
rouleau, all round. The other is of the lightest shade of 
celestial blue, and is trimmed alt round witha rich borde 
of braided satin, wadded; with this delicate outdoor en.p 
velope, ig worn a pelerine of ermine, or one of whit 
satin, edged with swansdown. : 
For head-dresses, turbans and cornéttes seem now to be 
equally in favour both for home costume and for half. 
dress; for the latter a large-pink crape turban 3 it iy 
doubled in bias, and laid in very becoming flutings round 
the front. An evening dress turban of ponceau Japanes 
auze, with gold vine leaves and bunches of Por | 
re-side costume, an elegant cornette of pink satin, and 
very rich blond, with bows and strings of pink gauze 
brocaded riband. A cornette for half-dress is formed of 
tulle and blond, and ornamented with double Chities 
roses, of a damask tint; this cornette ties under the chin 
with emerald green riband. A favourite hat for the 
Opera is of black satin, looped up in front with a su 
pearl button and loop; and ornamented with full, whi 
tox-brush feathers. Caledonian caps; the most fashionable 
of black velvet, with full plumes of blue and black feathen, 
The walking bonnets are of black satin, trimaied wih 
black satin riband and blond ; they are large, and wide x 
























were of pink satin, with a handsome plume of pink and 
white feathers; this bonnet is large, and has a nartor 
white blond at the edgé of the brim. Hats of black velvet 
are yet partially worn ; they are of all shapes and sizes, 

Ball Dresses are simple in their modes of trimming; 
those of tulle have large puffings of the same material, « 
rouleaux of satin, di in various ways, and fastend 
together by a bouquet of flowers; the sleeves are shor, 
and much puffed out. Nothing can be plainer now tha 
the corsages of all dresses; and where the conteurs an 
— the plain body is’ -best-calculated to set them:of 

vantage. 

The most approved eolours are poneeau, pink, olivé 
green, lavender-blue, and laurel green. 


—_________} 


Go Correspondents, 


Music.—The song “ Wake thee,” &c. would occupy too mueh 
space in the Kaleidoscope. We shall expect the order of ou 
correspondent respecting the appropriation of his favour, 
and shall be at his service at the office every day about noon. 

















Puriic Lrsraries.—Upon reperusal of the letter of Vor Po 
puli, we find we must decline its insertion; as it contain 
some personal allusions which cannot be mistaken, and 
may not be merited. : : 





Cupnic Eguations.—We shall next week give a place to th 
letter of our Waterford correspondent, 

















Pemae Apprentices’ LIBRARIES.—We have, in a precedin 
page, inserted the letter of Z, on this interesting subject, 
and we shall in our next introduce the address détivered st 
the late annual meeting of the Liverpool Female Appret 
tices’ Library. 


PLaGiARrisM.—Did Alphonson mean to pass himself off for tt 
author of the lines to whichhe has affixed his:signature 
If he did not, why did he append:that signature ?—andi 
he did, we must tell him, that although there is very litt# 
merit in the composition, it is noné of his. The authe 
‘was executed last week, and his crime was that of utteri 
forged notes. We think ‘there ought tobe some mitt 
punishment for uttering counterfeit verses, 








‘There are several other correspondents to whom we owe# 
knowledgments, of which we shall acquit ourselves nes 


week. 


Printed, published; and sold, EVERY TUESDAY, ¥ 
E. Smita & Co, 75, Lord-street, Liverpool. 
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